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Art.  I.  Memoirs  cf  Great**Britain  and  Ireland^  from  the 
Battle  off  La  Hogue  till  the  Capture  of  the  French  and 
Spanijh  Fleets  at  Vigo.  By  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Hart. 
Baron  of  Excltecjuer  in  Scotland.  Volume  the  Second.  410. 
•12s.  boards."  Edinburgh;  printed  fur  Bell  and  Creech; 
and  Cadell^’ London.  1788. 

!IE  firft  volume  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple’s  Memoii-s  of 
Great-Britain  received  a  large  (hare  of  the  public  ap¬ 
probation.  The  important  period  of  hiftory  which  they 
recorded  ;  the  vivacity;  fpijit,  and  fometimes  eloquence,'  of 
the  compofition  ;  the, variety  of  entertaining  anecdotes  con- 
^rning  illuftrious  perfbns  which  they  contained  ;  together 
dth  a' conliderable  portion  of  fuftian  and  bombalt,  .fo 
greeable  to  the  majority  of  readers  ;  rendered  them  gene- 
ally  acceptable,  ahd  gave  them  a  rank  in  the  lit^ary 
orld,  only  inferior  to  that  of  regular  and  legitimate  hif- 
.  Many  pafTages  too  are  laboured  with  much  art,  and 
loned  into  elegance.  '1  he  portrait  of  the  Highlanders 
particular,  although  it  be  exaggerated  and  embellilhcd 
d  all  reafbnable  bounds,  is  ftriking  and  brilliant,'  and 
s  a  happy  inhance  of  that  hiftorico-poetical  delcription 
hich  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  has  arifenVntirely 
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from  the  genius  of  the  moderns.  Befides,  the  work  vaid 
what  is  called  i.  e.  was  highly  lavourable  to 

liberty,  and  dilcovered  the  author  to  be  a  zealous  whig  and 
a  vehement  patriot. 

T  here  is  a  millake  of  no  inconhderable  confequence  into 
which  moderii  hiilorians  as  well  as  philolophers  are  Ibmetinies 
apt  to  fall ;  they  form  fyllems  and  eliablilh  theories  before, 
they  have  examined  their  proofs  or  invefiigated  fads,  la 
this  unfortunate  predicament  Hood  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 
Having  written  a  quarto  volume  he  took,  .a  journey  lo 
Faris,  as  he  informs  us  himlelf,  to  dilcover  and  produce  his 
vouchers.  By  an  order  from  the  French  court  he  obtained 
sdinilfion  to  the  Depot  dcs  Jjf'aires  Etrangercs ;  a  place  to 
which  no  Britilh  lubjed,  except  himfclf,  was  ever  admitted. 
There  he  made  dilcoveries  which  overturned  the  line  fabric 
of  immaculate  whiggilin  which  he  had  been  fo  careful  to 
rear  and  to  adorn  ;  he  deteded  thofc  very  patriots,  whom  he 
had  lb  highly  celebrated,  to  be  guilty  of  receiving  bribes; 
and  Ihewecl  ^hat  Englifh  liberty  was  not  a  little  indebted  to 
the  intluence  of  French  gold,  f  rom  Barillon’s  difpatches 
it  appears  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
French  ambaliador  carried  t)n  intrigues  with  the  Duke  or 
Buckingham,  Lord  Berkfliire,  Colonel  T'itus,  Montague, 
Littleton,  &cc.  and  even  with  Lord  Ruflel,  Hampden,  and 
the  tar -famed  Algernon  Sidney  !  Of  thele  Lord  RiilTel  and 
Lord  Hollis  alone  refufed  to  accept  of  bribes  or  prefents; 
all  the  reft  complied;  and  even,  the  pure  lingers  of  Hampden 
and  Sidney  were  contaminated  with  Gallic  gold!  T'his  fata! 
cUlcovery  brought- on  our  author  all  that  odium  which  ought 
to  have  lallen  on  the  heroes  of  his  hiftory  ;  a  general  and 
even  national  rage  was  excited  againlt  him  ;  and  he  wrs 
looked  upon  in  the  lame  light  as  the  undutiful  and  accuried 
Ion  who  uncovered  his  father's  nakednefs.  It  was  propagated, 
with  much  malicious  ii:iduftry,  that  he  had  iorged  the 
French  papers ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  generoiity  ot 
Lord  North,  who  afhrmed.  in  parliament  that  the  copks 
had  been  in  his  hands  before  they  came  to  Sir  John  Ual- 
rymple’s,  thele  reports,  llrcngthened  by  the  numerous  pub¬ 
lications  made  to  give  them  credit,  might  have  been 
rally  Relieved.  T  his  accider.t,  together  with  the  uncaliuci' 
which  his  dilcoveries  had  created  in  families  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  lived  in .  trienjllliip,  difccuragcd  the  bnrit 
of  our  author  ;  and  he  had  refolved  to  leave  his  hiiiorical 
inanulcripts  with  liis  lamily,  to  be  publiiiied  after  hi’ 
decease.. 
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But  the  Inte  rumour  of  a  v-ontinental  war  prompted  him 
to  favour  the  world  with  the  continuance  of  his  ingenious 
pen.  If  war  (hoiild  take  place,  his  manulcripts,  which 
had  been  referved  for  pv:>flerity,  pointed  out  weak  parts  in 
the  French  and  Spanilh  monarchies,  od'  which  liingland 
might  take  advantage.  It  may  be  objeded,  that  it  would 
have  been  more  proper  to  convey  thefe  ideas  to  miniflers 
than' to  the  public  at  large.  In  anfwe*'  to  this  Sir  John  ob- 
ferves,  there  is  this  difference  between  the  public  and  mi- 
“  nilters,  that  the  former  ices  what  is  right  or  wrong  in 
propoled  mcalures  through  a  pure  air  ;  whereas  the  latter, 

“  from  want  of  time,  and  the  arts  of  others,  fee  them 
through  the  medium  of  thole  who  lUrround  them.'’  Jt 
may  itill  be  urged  that,  if  our  author,  by  publifhing  his 
ideas  to  the  world  at  large,  teaches  the  Enghlh  how  to  attack 
x\[(tzueak  parts  of  France  and  Spain,  he  at  the  fame  time 
teaches  the  French  and  Spaniards  how*  to  defend  them.  But 
it  is  dilficult  to  anlwer  all  objeftions.  It  is  a  circumdance 
too  not  a  little  curious  that  even  the  rumour  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  w^ar  (of  which  no  perlbn  of  common  penetration 
iver  expeded  the  reality)  had  ceafed  long  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  volume. 

The  fubjects  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  books  of  thefe 
Memoirs  have  been  often  delcribed  ;  and  in  thefe  wc  meet 
,  with  little  that  is  new  or  better  illuftrated  than  in  former 
publications.  The  treachery  and  perfidy  of  the  great  in  the 
reign  of  King-Willmm,  and  the  fecret  intrigues  and  corref- 
pondence  which  they  carried  on  with  the  exiled  Ibvcreiga 
at  the  very  time  when  they  were  fwcaring  fidelity  to  the 
:  ibvereign  on  the  throne,  have  been  fully  detected  and  proved 
j  in  Mr.  Maepherfon’s  State  Papers.  An  argument  has  been 
drawn  for  the  truth  of  Chrirtianity  from  the  ignorance  ot 
the  apoftles  ;  and  perhaps  a  limilar  one  may  be  made  for 
the  goodnefs  of  the  Revolution-caufc  from  the  unprincipled 
and  profligate  characters  of  thofe  by  whom  it  was  promoted. 

It  did  not  detradt  from  the  dignity  and  Iplcn Jour  of  Rome 
i  that  it  was  founded  by  a  band  of  robbers. 

I  The  following  oblervations  in  the  fourth  book  on  the 
k  origin  and  coniequcnces  of  the  national  debt  are  ii’igenious 
^ana  Tenfible : 

f  ‘  In  order  to  fupply  the  want  of  coin,  which  was  the  fecond  ge- 
I  caufe  of  the  failure  of  public  credit,  Mr.  Montague  prevailed 
I  With  parliament  to  give  a  power  to  the  treafury  to  ifllic  Exchequer- 
!  trills,  lome  pf  which  were  lo  low  as  for  five  or  ten  pounds,  to  tlie 
I  -niount  of  two  millions  feven  hundred  thouianJ  pounds  on  the  fecurity  ' 
the  general  fund. 
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*  By  thofe  operations  he  added  eleven  millions  of  paper- money  to' 
the  coin  of  the  nation,  to  facilitate  payments  both  by  private  perfons. 
and  by  the  public.  Thus  the  flate  fupported  the  bank,  the  bank  iup- 
ported  the  llate ;  and  the  exchequer,  which  ufed  to  be  the  gulf  in 
which  the  money  of  the  nation  was  funk,  proved  theTource  from 
whence  it  flowed.  This  plan,  fo  feemingly  intricate,  yet  fo  Ample 
in  its  principles,  was,  by  thofe  who  envied  the  fuperior  views  of  its 
author,  called  a  happy  temerity.  The  intended  fatire  was  a  real 
compliment. 

<  From  the  cilablifhment  of  this  general  fund,  and  the  credit 
which  thele  exchequer-bills  met  w'ith,  men  came  to  fee,  though  for 
feme  years  but  faintly,  that  the  public  credit  of  England  might  be 
carried  to  any  height,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  taxes  offered 
to  obtain  it,  and  to  the  honour  with  which  they  were  applied.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  proper  era  of  public  credit  in  England  ;  an  event 
which  has  been  imputed  to  the  policy  of  King  William,  in  order  to 
attach  the  public  creditors,  by  their  own  inteiefl,  to  the  caufc  of  the 
revolution  ;  but  w'hich  in  reality  arofe  from  his  neceflitiesj  and  was  the 
natural  effedt  of  natural  caufes ;  but  an  event* by  far  the  molt  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  hiflory  of  England,  for  two  reafons  :  the  Aril  is,  that,  by 
the  creation  of  a  vafl  number  of  new  ofAces  neceffary  for  colleding 
the  new  taxes,  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  it  has  thrown  a  weight 
into  the  royal  fcalc,  w'hich  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  even  in  the  plenitude 
of  their*  power,  never  poAcITcd  :  and  the  fecond  is,  that,  by  the  fa¬ 
cility  wdth  which  the  public  borrow^s,  it  has  ever  fince  been  the  caufe 
of  all  the  great  exhibitions  of  England  on  the  theatre  of  the  world; 
and,  for  the  lame  leafon,  it  w  ill,  ii  abufed,  infure  the  downfrd  of  that 
power  as  lurely.  as  a  private  perfon,  ipending  annually  more  than  his 
income,  will  in  the  end  become  a  bankrupt. 

Gur  author  recommends  to  the  Americans  a  fimilar  mode 
of  paying  their  debts ;  but  his  plaii^f'cems  too  involved,  and 
requires  generofuy  as  well  as  juftice  to  carry  it  into  execu¬ 
tion  ;  qualities  which  do  not  feem  to  be  indigenous  in  the 
Thirteen  Provinces. 

I'he/adventures  of  Paterfon  in  the  fixth  book,  and  his  pre- 
jeft  for  erefting  the  famous  company  at  Darien,  form  a 
valuable  part  of  this  compilation  : 

<  The  birth  of  Parerfon  is  unknown.  It  is  probable  he  had  edu¬ 
cation,  becaufe  he  exprclTcd  .himiblf  well  in  writing,  and  had  a  good 
addrefs.  He  was -bred  to  the  church;  but,  having  a  violent  proper*- 
fity  to  fee  foreign  countries,  he  made  his  profeflion  the  inllrument  of 
indulging  it>  by  g^ing  to  the  Rtnv  weflvrn' world,  under  pretence  of 
converting  the  Indians  to  the  religion  of  the  old  world.  In  his 
courfes  there-  he  became  acquainted  with  Captain  Dampier  and 
Mr.  Wafer,  who  afterwards  publifhed,.  the  one  his  voyages,  and  the 
other  his  travels,  in  the  regions  where  the  fepnration  is  imrrowefi  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  iouth  leas ;  and  both  of  whom,  particularly 
the  Arlt,  appear  by  their  books  to  have  been  men  of  conuderable  ob- 
fervation.  But  he  got  much  more  knowledge  from  men  who  could 

neither 
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tuelther  -wi  Itc  nor  read,  by  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  fome  of 
the  old  buccaneers,  who,  alter  lurviving  their  glories  and  their  crimes, 
flill,  in  the  extremity  of  age  and  misfortune,  recounted  with  traniport 
the  eafe.with  Vhich  they  had  palled  and  repafled  from  the  one  fea  to 
the  other,  fometimes  in  hundreds  together,  and  driving  Wrings  of 
mules  before  them  loaded  with  the  plunder  of  friends  and  of  foes.  Pa- 
tciion,  having  examined  the  places,  latisfied  himlelf  that,  on  the 
iilhmus  of  Darien,  there  was  a  trad  of  country  running  acrofs  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  South  fea,  .which  the  Spaniards  1/ad  never  poiTelTed, 
and  inhabited  by  a  people  continually  at  w\'ir  with  them ;  'that  along 
the  coaft,  on  the  /  tlanric  fide,  there  lay  a  itring  of  illands  called  the 
Sambaloes,  uninhabited  and  lull  of  natural  ilrengthsand  forclls ;  from 
which  laft  ciicundiancc  one  of  ti'.ein  was  calleu  the  Ifland  of  Pines ; 
that  the  feas  there  were  tilled  with  turtle,  and  the. manatee  or  fea-cow; 
that  midway  between  i‘crrobel!o  arid  Carthagena,  but  near  fifty  leagues 
dillai.t  from  either,  at  a  place  called  .*u*la,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  Darien,  there  was  a  natural  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  the 
greateft  fleets,  and  defended  from  Worms  by  other  iflands  w'hich  co¬ 
vered  the  mouth  of  it,  and  from  enemies  by  a  promontory,  which 
.commanded  the  p-aflage,  and  by  .hidden  rocks  in  the  paW'age  itfelf; 
thiit,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ilihmus,  and  in  the  fame  tract  of  country, 
there  were  natural  harbours,  equally  capacious  and  well  defended  j 
that  the  two  feas  were  connected  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which,  by  their 
height,  created  a  temperate  climate  in  ti.e  midil  of  the  moW  fultry  la¬ 
titudes,  and  were  fhelterei!  by  foreWs,  yet  not  rendered  damp  by  them, 
tecaule  the  trees  grew  at  a  diilance  from  each  other,  having  very  little 
underwood-;  that,  contrary  to  the  barren  nature  of  hilly  countries,  the 
foil  was  of  a  black  mould  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  producing  fpon- 
taneoufiy  the  fine  tropical  fruits,  and  plants,  and  roots,  and  herbs; 
that  roads  could  be  made  vvith'eaie  along  the  ridge,  by  which  mules, 
and  even  carriages,  .might  palS'from  trie  one  fea  to  the  other  in  the. 
fpace  of  a  day  ;  and  that  coiiiequently  this  pafihge  feemed^to  be  pointed 
out  by  the  finger  of  nature  a  common  center,  to  cofinccl  together 
the  trade  and  intercourfe  of  the  univene. 

‘  Paterfon  knew  that  fliips  which  Itrctch  in  a  Wraight  line  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  with  one  wicid,  run  lefs  rifics,  and  require  fewer 
hands,  than  fliips  w'hich  p.ifs  through  many  latitudes,  turn  with  many 
coafts,  and  require  maiw  winds ;  in  evidence  of  which,  veflels  of  feven 
or  eight  hundred  tons  burden  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  South  feas, 
navigated  by  no  more  than  eigiit  or  ten  hands,  becaulc  thefe  hands 
have  little  elfe  to  do  than  to  fet  xhtir  fails  when  they  begin  their 
voyage,  and  to  take  them  in  when  they  end  it;  that  as  foon  as  fliips 
from  Britain  got  fo  far  fouth  as  to  reach  the  trade-wind,  which  never 
Varies,  that  wind  would  cany  them  to  Darien,  and  the  lame  wind 
J^ould  carry  Ihips  from  the  bay  of  Paniima,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
'l^hmus,  to  the  EaW-lndics ;  that  as  loon  as  Ihips  coming  from  the 
Eaft- Indies  to  the  bay  of  Panama  got  fo  far  north  as  the  latitude  of 
40,  to  reach  the  weflerly  winds,  which,  about  that  latitude,  blow 
almoft  as  regularly  from  the  welt  as  the  trade  winds  do  from  the  eaft, 
winds  would  carry  them,  in  the  track  of  the  Spanilh  Aquapulca 
tMps,  to  the  coall  of  Mexico;  from  whence  the  land-wind,  which 
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blows  forever  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  would  carry  them  along  the 
coaft  of  Mexico  into  the  bay  of  Panama.  So  that,  in  going  from  Bri. 
tain,  (hips  would  encounter  no  uncertain  winds,  except  dur.ng  their 
paifage  fouth  into  the  latitude  of  the  trade  wind  ;  in  coming  from 
Jntiia  to  the  bay  of  Panama  no  uncertain  winds,  except  in  iheir  palla 
north  to  the  latitude  of  the  wefterly  winds ;  and  in  going  from  tiie 
other  fxle  of  the  ifthmus  to  the  eaft  no  uncertain  wind  whatfoever. 

‘  Gold  was  feen  by  Pate  fon  in  fome  places  of  the  ilthmus;  and 
hence  an  ifland  on  the  Atlantic  fide  was  called  the  Go’den  Illand,  and 
a  river  on  the  fide  to  the  South  fea  was  called  the  Gtddcn  River ;  bur 
ihcfe  were  objects  which  he  regarded  not  at  that  time,  bccaufo  Inr 
greater  were  in  his  eye;  the  removing  of  dillances,  the  drawing  na- 
tions  neaicr  to  each  other,  the  preiervation  of  the  valuable  lives  of 
jeamen,  a:;d  the  faviug  in  freight,  fo  important  to  merchants,  and  ia 
lime  lo  important  to  them,  and  to  an  animal  uhofe  life  is  of  fo  (hurt 
duration  as  that  of  man. 

‘  By  tins  obfeure  Scotfman  a  projed  was  formed  to  fettle,  on  this 
neglected  Ipot,  a  great  and  powerful  colony,  not  as  other  colonies 
have  lor  the  moll  part  been  fettled,  by  chance,  and  unjTOtccned  by 
the  country  from  whe*ice  they  went,  but  by  lyltern,  upon  ior^Might, 
and  to  receive  the  timpie  protct:t:on  of  thole  govcrr.n»cnt5  to  vvhoni  11* 
was  to  olFcr  his  project.  And  certaliily  no  greater  idea  has  been  furaicd 
jince  the  time  of  Columbus. 

‘  1  ihould  do  itijultice  to  the  ideas  which  fwellcd  in  Mr.  Patcrlon’s 
mind  if  1  cxpiell'ea  them  in  any  ctimr  wordb  than  his  own.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  Darien  company  he  fays,  “  "I'hc  time  and  cxper.cc 
of  navigation  to  China,  Japan,  the  Spice  lllands,  and  the  far  greateli 
parte  of  the  EalMndies,  will  be  Icflend  nmre  then  half,  and  the  ecu* 
lumption  of  Pmropean  commodityes  and  manufadories  will  loon  le 

more  than  coubkd. - Trade  will  increafe  trade,  and  money  w:l! 

beget  money,  and  the  trading  world  lhall  need  no  more  to  want  uoik 
lor  their  hands,  but  will  rather  want  hands  for  their’ work.  Thi^j 
this  door  of  the  lea?,  and  the  key  of  the  univerle,  with  any  thing  o!i 
reafonable  management,  will  of  courfe  enable  its  proprietors  to 
laws  to  both  oceans,  ard  to  become  arbitrators  of  the  conimerciJ 
world,  without  being  lyable  to  the  fatigues,  expence>,  and  dange^^,o: 
contiadin'J  the  omit  and  blood  of  .Alexander  and  Cefar.  In  all  oiii 
empirca  that  have  been  any  thing  univerfal,  the  conquerors  have  bed 
obliged  to  feck  out  and  court  their  cor.quells  irom  afar;  but  tlie  uii.* 
yeilai  force  and  influence  of  this  attractive  magnet  is  iuch  as  cd 
much  more  efiedually  bring  empire  home  to  its  proprietors  doors. 

“  But,  from  what  has  been  laid,  you  may  eafily  perceive  thatirc 
nature  of  thefe  difcoveiies  is  fuch  as  no:  to  be  cngroil  by  any  ui" 
nation  or  people,  with  exclufion  to  others ;  ncr  can  it  be  thns 
tempted  without  evident  hazard  and  ruin,  as  wo  fee  in  the  caie  o’ 
Spam  and  Portugall ;  who,  by  their  prohibiting  any  other  people'^ 
trade,  or  fo  much  as  goe  to  or  dwell  in  the  Indies,  have  not  onlyk^ 
that  trade  they  were  not  able  to  maintain,  but  have  depopula^'vl  ar- 
ruined  their  countries  therewith  ;  fo  that  the  Indies  ha\c  ratncrccr. 
quered  Spain  and  Portugal!  then  they  have  conquered  the  Indies  ; 
by  their  permitting  ail  to  go  out  and  none  to  conic  in,  tliey  h-vc  n* 
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CHilv  loft  the  people  which  are  gone  to  thefc  remote  and  luxuriant  re¬ 
gions,  but  (uch  as  remain  arc  become  wholly  unprofitable,  ar.d  good 
for  nothing :  thus,  not  unlike  the  cafe  of  the  dog  in  the  fable,  they 
have  loft  their  own  cour.trys,  and  yet  not  gotten  the  Indies,  f'eopic 
and  their  induftry  are  the  true  riclies  of  a  prince  or  a  nation;  and, 
in  refpedl  to  them,  all  other  things  a:e  but  iiiiaginary.  I'his  was  well 
underftood  by  the  people  of  Rome,  w  ho,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of 
Sparta  and  Spain,  by  general  naturalil'ations,  liberty  ofconfcIei.ee,  and 
immunitye  of  government,  far  more  cffe^fually  and  advantageoufly 
conquered  and  kept  the  world,  than  ever  they  did,  or  poftibly  could 
have  done,  by  the  fvvord.” 

‘  Ingenious  men  draw  to  each  other  like  iron  and  the  loadftone  ;  Pa- 
terfon,  on  his  return  to  London,  formed  a  friend Ihip  with  Mr.  Fletcher 
of  Saiton,  vvhofe  mind  was  inflamed  with  the  love  of  public  good, 
and  all  of  vv  hofe  ideas  to  procure  it  had  a  fubiimity  in  them.  Fletcher 
dilliked  England  merely  becaufe  he  loved  Scotland  to  excefs ;  and 
therefore  the  report  common  in  Scotland  is  probably  a  true  one,  that 
he  was  the  perfon  who  perfuaded  Paterlon  to  trull  the  fate  of  his 
projed  to  his  own  countrymen  alone,  and  to  let  them  have  the  foie 
. benefit,  glory,  and  danger  of  it;  for  in  its  danger  Fletcher  deemed 
fome  of  its  glory  to  confift. 

‘  Although  Fletcher,  who  had  nothing  to  hope  for  and  nothing  to 
fear,  becaule  he  had  a  good  ellate  and  no  children,  was  of  the  country 
party,  yet,  in  all  his  fchemes  for  the  public  good,  he  was  in  ule  to  go 
as  readily  to  the  king's  miniflers  as  to  his  own  friends,  being  indif¬ 
ferent  who  had  the  honour  of  doing. good,  piovided  it  was  done.  His 
houfe  in  Eaft  Lothian  was  near  to  that  of  tiie  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
then  miniiler  for  Sc^land ;  _and  therefore  they  were  often  together. 
Fletcher  brought  Paterfon  down  to  Scotland  with  him,  prefented  him 
to  the  marquis,  and  then,  with  that  power  which  a  vehement  Ipirit 
always  pofiefles  over  a  difndencone,  perfuaded  the  marquis,  by  argu- 
.ments  of  public  good,  and  of  the  honour  which  would  redound  to  his 
;  adminiltration,  to  adopt  the  projed.  Lord  Stair  and  iVIr.  Johnfon,  the 
!  two  fccretaries  of  Hate,  parrenifed  thofe  abilities  in  Paterfon  which 
I  they  poiTefled  in  thcmielves;  and  the  lorJ-advocate,  Sir  James  Stewart, 

I  the  fame  man  who  had  adjuikd  the  Prince  of  Orange's  declaration  at 
j  the  revolution,  whole  fon  was  married  to  a  niece  or  Lord  Stair,  went 
j  naturally  along  w'ith  his  connedlions.  Thcle  ptirfons,  in  June  1699, 

I  procured  a  ftatute  from  parliament,  and  afterwards  a  charter  fiom  the 
\  crown  in  terms  of  it,  lor  creating  a  trading  company  to  Africa  and 
i  the  new  world,  with  povver  to  plant  colonies  -and  build  forts,  with 
confent  of  the.inhabitants,  in  places  not  poilhlTed  by  other  European 
nations.’ 

Supported  thus  by  tlic  character  ot  Fletcher,  and  the 
h  ftndtion  of  an  acc  of  parliament,  Paterlon  threw  his  piojedt 
I  boldly  upon  the  public,  and  opened  a  lublcrlption  tor  the 
|proieded  colony.  The  frenzy  of  the  Scotch  to  lign  the  folemn 
l-league  and  covenant  never  exceeded  their  zeal  to  liiblcribc 
1^0  the  JDarien  Coiiy)any.  Ail  ranks  ot  people  vied  with. 
"  ^  4  each 
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each  other,  and  in  a  few  days  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  I 
was  fubfcrlbed  in  Scotland,  although  at  that  time  there  wns 
no  more  than  eight  hundred  thouland  in  the  kingdom.  The  | 
famous  Mr.  Law  confclfed  that  the  facility  with" which  he  I 
law  the  paflion  for  fpeculation  communicate’itlelf  to  all  Ih-  1 
tisfied  him  of  the  pollibility  of  producing  the  lame  eftefl*  I 
from  the  lame  caules,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  I 
year  of  the  Miffifippi,  engaged  him  to  turn  his  bank  into  a  \ 
bubble^  But  the  jealoufy  of  merchants,  which  .has  olten 
been  fo  baneful  to  trade,  created  an  alarm  in  England  ;  and 
in  December  1C95  the  Lords  and  Commons  concurred  in  a 
ioint  addrefs  to  the  King  againft  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
Darien  Company,  as  detrimental  to  the  intereft  of  the  India 


Company.  T'he  Dutch  Eaft-lndia  Company  alio  })relhnted 
a  petition  to  King  William  againlt  it ;  and,  after  a  ihort 
experiment,  the  colony  at  Darien  came  to  an  end.  Refent- 
ment  at  this  ungenerous  treatment  trom  the  Englill)  was 
one  great  caule  of  the  two  I'ublequent  rebellions  which  lotk 
place  in  Scotland. 

The  appendix  to  thefe  Memoirs  contains  fome  j^avcrsci 
importance  :  .i.  The  relation  of, an  intended  expediiien  by 
private  perlbns.into  the  South  Seas  in  the  late  war.  2.  Let¬ 
ter  from  Captain  Robarts  u[)on  the  I'ubjecf  of  an  expcciiiion 
into  the  South  Seas.  3,  Project  of  a  joint  expedition  by 
private  perlbns  and  the  public  to  the  coalts  of  jucatan  and 
Honduras,  4.  Weaknels  of  the  River  Plata.  5.  Pradica- 
bility  of  an  incorporated  union  with  Ireland,  and  a  ^a^ucral 
union  with  America.  6.  Dilcourfe  on  the  union  of  nations, 
by  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Salton, 

There  are  fome  juft,  and  fome  very  unfound  oblervations 
in  thefe  papers;  and  they  might  have  formed  an  appendix 
to  any  other  book  as  well  as  the  prefent.  As  an  hiiioiical 
compilation  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  decide  concerning  the 
merit  of  the  work  before  us,  as  it  is  lb  dift'erer.t  from  every 
legitimate  compclition  of  the  narrative  kind.  I'he  cbjcu 
of  our  author  is  not  to  write  hillory,  but  to  Ipeculaic  on  ail 
fubjedls  human  and  divine ;  he  llarts,  and  lallies,  and 
bounces,  from  the  direft  road  of  narrative  to  deliver  political 
reflebfions  on  events  paft,  prelent,  and  to  come.  He  give; 
his  work  the  name  of  “  Memoirs,”  a  word  which 
that  the  author  relates  events  which  he  faw,  ei  quorum 
magnafuit.  The  latter  indeed  he  has  never  forgotten.  H'>|| 
own  figure  is  always  prominent  in  the  piece.  vOwtevef'*^ 
name  triumphs  in  the  text.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  is  always 
the  hero  of  tire  notes.  Expreffions  that  mark  his  intimacy 
with  the  great,  luch  as  the  lollowing,  “  Lord  Gcor| 

“  Genna'!’- 
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a  Germain,  who  was  always  good  to  me  the  Earl  of 

«  Rochtord,  with  whom  1  lived  n.ore  like  a  brother  than  a 
«  friend  occur  almoft  in  every  alternate  page ;  delineate 
the  various  artifices  by  which  a  man  can  tlatter  hhtilelf; 
and  remind  us  of  the  ingenuity  Mallet,  who  contrived  a 
niche  for  David  Garrick  in  the  life  of  John  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough. 

Sir  John  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  his  book  looks 
-lovely  in  his  own  ryrj,  and  i-  drefjed  as  far  as  kc  can  dnfs 
“  any  thing''  With  regard  to  the  firll  of  thelc  allertions  we 
entertain  not  a  Angle  doubt ;  with  rcipeft  to  ihS  I'tcond,  if 
it  be  true,  our  author  muit  have  employed  lome  literary 
milliner  to  drels  his  former  volume,  tor  the  compolition  of 
this  is  the  moft  carclels,  incorredt,  and  defedive,  that  we 
remember  ever  to  have  read.  A  few  examples  may  luffice : 

Page  16,  “  The  Hate  of  the  war  continued  as  undelete' 

“  minate  as  ever.”  P.  26,  “  The  external  quality  of  an 
“  Englifh  monarch  is  height ^  but  of  his  minilfers  moderation^ 
of  fpirit.''  ,Qii.  How  comes ^f  fpi^it  to  be  an 
icniai  quality  ?  Is  not  this  turning  a  king  infidc  out  ? 
P.  90,  There  lay  a  firing  of  iflands  called  the  Sanibalocs.” 
P.  165,  The  body  of  King  William  was  wafted,  his  legs 
Iwelled,  and  his  voice,  like  that  of  a  grafshoppery  iveakened 
<<  hy  an  ajihma.'*  Qu.  Are  gralshoppers  lubjeft  to  allhmas? 
Ibid,  Followers  ot  the  Scots  and  Irilli  nations.”  It  fhould 
be  Scottifh  or  Scotch  ;  Scots  is  a  fubftantivc.  This  error 
runs  through  th^whole  ^pk.  P.  184,  “  William  had  given 
^Pjhakc  to  the  vidorious  Tsud  glittering  Lewis,  which  could 
“  not  fail  to  he:,  felt  by  him  in  the  next  war  he  was  to. wage.” 
In  p.  191  \ve  have  coxxxi-marftjal  for  couxi-martial.  Can  this 
be  a  typographical  error  ? 

The  lollowing  refiedion  is  abundantly  fimple  :  p.  73,  It 
‘‘  is  the  mark  of  all  cunnin^  men  to  take  a  round-about  ivay 
inftead  of  the  Jiraight  road  to  their  objed.”  d'he  next  is 
more  queftionable  :  p.  164,  Kings  and  nations  ftiould  con^ 
“  fder  ivell  before  they  commit  ivrongs,"  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  better  to  commit  wrongs  without  confidcring  at  all 
than  after  due  deliberation. 

Although  thele  Memoirs  be  defedive  as  a  whole,  they 
contain  lome  bright  pallifges,  and  many  ingenious'obferva- 
tions;  and  we  hope  the  author  will  continue  to  enlighten 
the  world  by  his  lucubrations  and  difeoveries,  nolvvithftand- 
ing  its  incredulity  and  ingratitude. 
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Art.  II.  The  Fate  of  Sparta  \  or^  the  Rival  Kings :  a  Tra^ 
gedy.  As  it  is  aStcd  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-  Pane, 
•  By  Mrs,  Cowley.  8yo.  is.  6d.  Hitched.  Robinloiis, 
London,  1788. 

♦^HERE  are  two  great  divifionsin  which  all  the  authors 
of  the  pretent  age  may  be  included,  men  of  letters,  and 
tradefmen  of  letters.  T  he  firft  clats  is  to  the  fecond  as  the 
irumber  of  the  eledi  to  the  reprobate;  which,  according  to 
the  moft  orthodox  divines,  is  as  one  to  a  thoufand.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  former  divifion,  as  we  are  lo  feklom  iblicited 
by  their  modefty,  it  is  unncceirary  to  dilate  ;  but  as  we  are 
eternally  dunned  by  the  impudence  and  importunity  of  the 
latter,  it  becomes  requifite  to  eftablifh  their  ranJc  in  the 
fcale  of  artilans,  and  to  point  out  the  reception^vvhich  they 
ought  to  meet  with  from  an  impartial  public. 

The  invention  of  printing,  which  has  been  fo  favourable 
to  the  diffufion  of  knowledge,  has  been  detrimental,  and 
almolt  fatal  to  the  cultivation  of  talle.  All  mankind,  and 
all  womenkind,  have  accefe  to  books  ;  pen,  ink,  and  j)aper, 
are  at  every  one’s  command  ;  and  as  all  who  have  been 
taught  to  read  have  alfo  learned  to  write  (we  mean  from 
the  writing-majlcr')y  they  are  apt  to  think  that  they  can  ar¬ 
range,  compound,  and  decompound,  the  four-and-tvventy 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  well  as  their  neighbours  or  fupe^ 
riors.  When  an  inclination  to  this  trade  once  difeovers  it- 
felf,  the  foolifh  vanity  and  mercenary  fpirit  of  a  man’s 
vvorft  enemies,  his  friends,  encourage  and  fupport  it;  in- 
dultry  is  fubftituted  for  ingenuity  ;  memory  fupplies  the 
want  of  invention ;  and  the  lupreme  ignorance  of  book- 
fellers,  who  buy  literature  as  they  do  beef  and  mutton,  hy 
the  pound  weight,  has  completed  the  degradation  of  one  ot 
the  noblell  of  arts  into  one  of  the  loweft  of  trades.  Hence 
the  typographical  manufafture  has  been  ehablilhed,  which 
is  indeed  profitable  to  the  nation,  and  beneficial  to  govern¬ 
ment;  but  w’hich  is  little  more  relpeftable  than  that  of 
woollen  or  linen  cloth.  Literary  artifans,  who  are  bred  U 
this  hufincfs^  ought  therefore  to  rank  among  the  printers  ot 
cotton,  the  compounders  of  geneva  and  ciimamon  waters, 
milliners,  mantua-makers,  and  manufafturers  of  tobacco. 

In  this  clafs  of  female  literary  artilans  Mrs.  Cowley  has 
frequently  diflinguilhed  and  expofed  herfelf.  No  artificer 
in  j)en  and  ink  has  brought  more  goods  to  the  market  in  2 
fliortcr  time  than  this  indullrious  matron.  They  have  not 
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been  all  equally  well  received  by  the  public.  Two  of  her 
comedies  were  damned,  not  for  dulnels,  but  for  oblcenity 
and  indecency.  ' 

But  though  damnation  blalls  the  hopes  of  men. 

Yet  damned  women  write  and  write  again ; 

of  which  the  tragedy  before  us  is  a  living  and  dying  in- 
Ihnce.  Ariltotle  and  his  commentators,  when  they  treat  on 
tragedy,  confider  feparately,  i.  the  fable  ;  2.  the  charafters; 
3.  the  ftntiments ;  4.  the  di£lion. 

As  there  is  no  fable  or  plot  in  'this  drama,  our  bufineft 
on  the  firft  article  will  be'fhort.  The  charadlers  indeed  are 
cliferiminated  from  one  another,  but  they  arc  fuch  as  have 
been  common  on  the  ftage  for  two  hundred  years  paft. 
Leonidas  is  one  of  thofe  heroes  fo  well  deferibed  by  Addifon 
in  his  prologue  to  the  Diltrclled  Mother  : 

Long  hath  a  race  of  tyrants  fill’d  the  ftage, 

Who  roar  by  note  and  thro’  the  gamut  ra^e, 

Cleombrbtiis  is  a  modern  milkfop  of  a  hufband,  fitter  to 
make  caudle  or  pofl'ets  for  his  wife  when  fhe  is  lying  in  than 
to  act  a  part  in  a  tragedy.  Amphares  is  a  hacknied,  com¬ 
mon-place  traitor;  and  Chelonice,  the  divine  Chelonice,  is 
only  difeovered  to  be  a  heroine  by  her  w'hining  and  her 
curling. 

As  this  play  contains  no  fentiments  at  all,  we  fhall  con¬ 
clude  by  making  fome  remarks  on  the  diftion. 

The  Fate- of  Spai  ta,  like  moll  Englifh  tragedies,  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  weather^  and  the  ffate  of  the  atmo^ 
fphere.  There  had  been  a  dreadful  tempeft,  w^hich  fhook  the 
cryjtal  walls  of  heaven  ;  lb  dreadful 

*  That  rolling  thunder 
Hurrying  but  now  the  crooked  lightnings  on. 

Hair d  wth  grand  horrors  the  devoted  night ^ 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature  the  crooked  lightnings 
‘‘  hurry  on  the  rolling  thunders but  to  place  the  bold 
thunder  firlt  is  a  dilcovery  in  eledlricity.  The  third  line  is 
fo  fublime  as  to  be  incomprehenlible. 

I'he  following  is  the  defeription  of  a  fiegc  : 

‘  The  battering  rams  already  rear  their  heads, 

Fhreafning  our  walls  with  fudden  dijfolutionr 

Can  any  thing  be  more  congruous  to  a  Spartan  king  than  the 
li)eech  of  Leonidas  ? 

♦  How 
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*  How,  flave!  What,  murmur  at  my  will  I  Difputc 
His  word  whofe  breath  annihilates  thy  race, 

I  doom  ye  life — rejoice  I  I  bid  ye  die — • 

Sink  filcnt  to  your  graves !’ 

The  ejaculation  of  Chelonice  is  extremely  moving  : 

*  This  is  a  night  of  deeds  ; 

Such  deeds  t  and  cannot  I?  Oh!  cannot 

How  happily  does  fhe  exprefs  her  fleeplefs  nights  to  he^ 
hufband  : 

‘  Thou  haft  our  fleep.;  our  balmy  reft  lies  tentered  . 

On  the  Jharp  points  thou’il  levell'd  a-t  our  hearts.’ 

The  lame  lady,  when  defired  by  lier  father  to  confent  to  the 
murder  of  her  hulbanJ,  offers  up  the  following  pious  and 
dutiful  petition  : 

<  O,  filial  geddefs,  teach  me  to  fubmit !’ 

what  is  the  meaning  of  this  line  ? , 

*  Six  yearly  funs  have  belted  round  the  world.’ 

The  prayer  of  Leonidas, 

‘  Oh  !  time  comprefs  each  intermediate  hour 
Into  a  pointy  that  I  may  leap  at  once 
Into  the  hour  of  triumph  or  defpair,' 

is  evidently  taken  from  the  modeft  willi  of  two  abfent  lovers 
in  Martinus  Scriblerus : 

Yc  gods !  annihilate  but  fpace  and  time, 

And  make  two  lovers  happy  ! 

but,  like  all  imitations,  is  inferior  to  the  original. 

T  he  pathos  of  the  following  lines  needs  no  commentary: 

‘  Infenfate  ftones  !  burft  from  your  cement  ribs; 

Ye  iarsy  ye  fintSy  have  ye  ears  for  grief?’ 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  beauties  of  Mrs.  Cowley’s  tragedy ; 
and  if  any  reader  wilhes  to  lee  them  at  full  length,  let  him 
perufe  the  original. 

But,  whatever  opinion  critics  or  the  public  may  entertain 
^  of  this  drama,  it  Hands  very  high  in  the  eliimation  of  its 
author.  In  the  dedication*  to  her  brother-in-law,  John 
Cowley  the  manufafturer,  fhe  expreffes  her  joy  and  rapture 
tliat  their  dear  children  will  wander  again  and  again  over  the 
delicious  pages  of  this  tragedy,  when  both  the  parents  are 

dead 
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dead  and  rotten !  When  a  French  writer  fhevved  to  Voltaire 
a  letter  addreffed  to  pofterity,  that  celebrated  wit  replied, 
«(  Sir,  this  letter  will  never  be  delivered  according  to  the 
t(  direftion.”  Pofterity,  we  believe,  will  pay-thc  fame  regard 
to  Mrs.  Cowley  that  the  has  paid  to  pofterity. 


Art.  HI.  Ximencs;  aTragedy.  By  Peuival  Stsckdale.  8vo. 
2s.  Cd.  Faulder.  London,  1788. 

This  tragedy,  w'e  are  informed  in' the  preface,  was  dc- 
figned  for  the  ftage,  and  was  oft'ered  to  the  manager  of 
Covent-Garden  theatre.  He,  however,  returned  it  to  the 
author  as  unfit  for  reprefentation  ;  nor  can  we,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  arraign  his  judgment.  Though  the  produdtion  be¬ 
fore  us  pofTelTes  confiderable  merit,  yet  it  is  calculated  to 
aftord  pleafure  rather  in  the  clofet  than  on  the  ftage.  The 
portrait  of  the  great  Ximenes  is  drawn  with  much  force  of 
I'entiment,  and  no  fmall  portion  of  poetic  fire.  Yet  the  plot 
of  this  tragedy  is  of  too  fimple  a  texture,  the  incidents  are 
too  few,  and  the  dialogue  is  too  much  protradfed.  A  vein 
of  the  pureft  religion  runs  through  the  whole ;  and  the 
oflentation  of  dignified  prieftcr.aft  is  very  juftly  and  forcibly 
condemned.  Yet  a  tragedy,  efpecially  if  intended  to  agree 
with  the  prefent  tafte,  is  not  a  proper  medium  for  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  religious  topics.  In  this  fpecies  of  compofitiotv 
[  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  morality  may  be  occafionally 
and  briefly  enforced  wdth  much  etiedl  and  advantage  ;  bur, 
like  all  other  c5fnamehts  w'hich  are  intended  to  ftrike  forci- 
.  bly,  they  fhould  be  brought  forward  with  a  frugal  hand. 

I  The  following  Icene,  in  which  Ximenes  palfes  fentence 
I  on  the  inquifitor  for  having  iinprilbned  Zaigri,  a  noble  and 
I  worthy  moor,  will  afford  a  jult  and  favourable  fpecimen  of 
the  author’s  powers : 

‘  Ximenes.  I  love  you  for  your  weaknefs. 

My  generous  friends !  It  flows  from  a  fine  fourcc. 

But  I’m  even  deaf  to  Zaigri,  and  to  you  ; 

For  I’ve  now  fix’d  my  jullice  on  a  rock  ; 

And  Ihe’s  impregnable. — No,  Torquemada, 

Thy  heart,  (heath’d  with  impenetrable  fteel. 

Mine  has  not  force  enough  to  emulate. 

I  I  never  lhall  inflitt  a  painful  death ; 

J  I’ll  hang  thee - on  a  llatute ;  ’twas  enafled 

jl  In  the  iirll  year  of  the  Creator's  reign 

I  O’er  his  own  world  j  when,  on  their  golden  lyres, 

IThe  mkiftrelfy  above  tun’d  dulcet  notes 
In  honour  of  this  nether  globe,  replete 
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With  fair  and  with  diverfified  exiftence  ; 

And  fung  that  all  was  good  I — The  ftatute  fays 
That  every  tyrant  fhould,  in  every  nation, 

Be  hunted  down. — Prime  minifter  of  Satan  ! 

Thou  hall  burned  men,  becaufe  they  were  too  honeft 

Even  life  to  purchafe  with  hypocrify  I 

Before  the  gates  of  this  infernal  dome, 

ril  have  a  gallows  planted,  and  as  high 

As  Haman’s;  that  the  obferving  world  may  know. 

That,  in  fome  cafes,  though  I  feem  negledful. 

Sooner  or  later  I  ftill  raife  the  man 
According  to  his  merits  ;  and  that  priefts, 

A  fubtle,  cringing,  yet  afpiring  race. 

Hell  in  their  hearts,  the  gofpel  on  their  tongues. 

May  dread  too  high  promotion! 

*  Torquemada»  Ximencs, 

Thou  ever  hall  inclined  to  mild  decifion ; 

Then,  on  my  knees,  let  me  implore  thy  mercy ! 

‘  Ximeties.  Thou  haft  deferved  my  moft  alarming  terrors, 
Know,  that  I  would  not  take  the  guiltieft  life 
Without  procedure  of  fair  jurifprudence. 

Thy  office  gives  thee  an  unbounded  range; 

And  Ihouldlt  thou  Hill  fupinely  be  allow’d 
To  prowl  at  pleafurc,  thou  might’ll  kill  fome  Zaigri, 

Then  hear  my  ultimate,  decifive  fentence ; 

And,  by  the  God  of  equity  and  mercy. 

It  (hail  be  executed.  Torquemada, 

You  lhall  be  fent,  well  guarded,  to  Madrid, 

To  drag  exiftence  there  in  clofe  confinement 
During  the  fad  remainder  of  your  days ; 

Far  from  all  friends,  all  focial  intercouife; 

Your  foie  companions,  in  an  old  Hate  prifon. 

Its  death'like  filence,  its  tremendous  gloom. 

Walle  not  an  hour  of  your  perpetual  durance  ; 

But  llrive,  by  fervent  prayer,  Icverell  penance. 

To  make  atonement  for  a  barbarous  life, 

‘  Torquemada^  ( 07i  his  knees.)  Yet  let  me  fupplicate  thy  lenity! 
‘  Ximenes.  I  will  not  hear  a  vvord ;  for  I’m  humane ! 
Guards,  bear  your  prifoner  oft*. 

‘  Torquemada,  Oh  !  I’ve  been  wrong  ! 
x\nd  rigour  merits  rigour  !  [Exit  Torquemada* 

‘  Ximenes,  Now,  my  Zaigri, 

If  yet  a  while  1  live,  I’il  give  my  orders 
*rhat  the  dark  (hades,  the  haviour  of  this  place. 

Shall  have  a  fmiiirg  mctamorpholis. 

Tve  banilh’d,  with  the  talifman  of  juftice, 

The  Necromancer,  that  for  years  hath  ruled  it. 

'i'he  fable  genii  here,  from  Pluto’s  empire, 

*1*00  long  have  wreath’d  their  melancholy  cyprefs% 

But  rather,  by  my  more  indulgent  magic. 

It  ihall  difplay  the  lane  of  Cytherea, 
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I^ot  that  I  mean,  with  unbecoming  licenfc. 

To  give  a  fan^tion  to  illicit  love  ; 

But  that  our  future  Zaigris,  Leonoras, 

Shall  here  prcj^are  their  hymeneal  wreaths, 

Wreaths  of  perpetual  bloom,  perpetual  fragrance^ 

And  llrew  the  floor  with  rofes. — Fare  thou  well, 

My  friend  !  my  feelings  tell  me,  that  to  die. 

Achieving  good,  foftens  the  king  of  terrors  ! 
ril  at  Granada  try  to  find  fome  rell ; 

For  flagging  nature  afks  it.— Come,  Alonzo! 

My  aid  in  life,  in  death  my  confolation ! 

— Zaigri,  this  heart  is  not  yet  cold  ;  it  breathes 
An  ardent  vvilh  for  thee ! 

‘  Zaigri,  The  confcioufnefs 
That  I  pofTefs  thy  friendlhip  will  infpire  me 
With  new  ambition  to  deferve  it  more. 

Farewell.  [Ximenes  retires: 

*  Zaigri,  ( alone. )  T  have  thy  wilh  in  llrong  remembrance  ? 
But  I  fliould  like  to  ad  from  full  convidion. 

When  mov’d  by  matters  of  eternal  moment. 

And  when  I  view  thee,  with  infirmities 
Prefs’d  down  to  earth,  my  fympathetic  heart 
Sinks  too,  beneath  a  load  of  gratitude; 

Nor  can  prefume,  on  themes  how^e’er  important. 

To  trouble  thee  with  farther  argument. 

What  mind  can  cavil  at  the  Chriftian  pradice ! 

But  on  fome  themes  of  holy  fpeculation 
I  have  my  doubts.  I’ll  go  to  good  Alvarez, 

The  hermit  of  the  dale.  I’m  fure  heUl  folve  them 
Or  not  inveigle  me  with  fophilfrv. 

Betray ’din  vouth  (before  we  learn  fufpicion) 

By  a  perfidious  world,  his  fliining  talents 
He  long  hath  bury’d  in  a  devious  wild. 

Adorn’d  wilh  nature’s  rich,  fantaflic  feenes ! 
ril  not  lofe  time for  I’m  impell’d  by  love  ! 

All-conqu’ring  power!  did  not  thy  int’reft  now 

Promote  fu  peri  or  duty,  1  fhould  fear 

That  o’er  it  thou  would  ft  claim  defpotic  fvvay. 

And  prove  vidorious  !  Thou  art  heaven  belonjo  I 
And  hence  ’tis  thine,  cv’n  in  religious  minds. 

To  rival,  to  -rival,  heaven  /  ’  \^Exit, 

This  tragedy  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Thurlovv,  in  that  manly 
and  liberal  manner  which  is  honourable  to  him  and  reputable 
^  the  author,.^ 
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Art.  IV.  7he  Friend  of  youth.  Tranjlated  from  the  French 

cf  At.  Herquin.  Complete  in  Two  Volumes.  Ornamented  with 

t'rontifpieccs.  i2mo.  5s.  boards,  Dilly.  London,  1788. 

\ 

I  TICS  have  freque;it  caufc  to  remark  that  the  title  of 
^  a  book  has  little  connexion  with  its  contents.  In  the 
prefent  cafe,  The  Friend  of  Youth  Ibiinds  well,  and  pro- 
'  duces  an  expectation  of  fomething  ihftruftive  or  entertain- 
ing,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  youth.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  firlt  piece  in  this  multifarious  colleftioh  is  the  llory 
of  one  Jack  \V  hiiler,  intended  as  a  pidlure  of  a  rambling, 
unfettled  difpolition-;  and  the  leconcl  an  inveftive  agalnlt 
flattery.  But  what  is  the  third?  verily,  no  other  than  3 
lippograminatic  cpiftle,  in  the  Italian  language,  the  fen- 
tences  of  which  end  all  in  one  letter!  Now,  what  inflruc- 
tion  this  can  afford,  either  to  youth  or  age,  we  are  unable 
to  difeover. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  patch,  Unus  et  alter  ajfuitar  paimus. 
The  editor  might  with  great  propriety  have  taken  for  a 
motto,  “  Motley’s  your  only  wear for  it  is  impollible  to 
difeover  in  thele  volumes  any  thing  like  defign,  or  any  ge¬ 
neral  idea,  ferving  as  a  chain  of  connexion  to  hold  the  parts 
together.  Some  of  the  papers  are  amuling,  and  the  in- 
llrudfion  they  convey  is  clothed  in  the  drels  of  novelty; 
wnile  others,  neither  in  plan  nor  execution,  excel  the  ordi¬ 
nary  furniture  of  a  fixpenny  magazine.  -Thofe  entitled 

I'he  Peafant  his  Country’s  Benetadfor The  Syftem 
of  the  World  7'he  Incieaie  of  Family;” — and  “  1'he 

Honeft  Farmer are  far  luperior  to  the  reft;  indeed,  are 
the  only  ones  from  which  any  thing  friendly  to  youth  can  be 
gathered.  The  laft  is  a  fort  of  weeping  comedy,  heavily 
conftrudfed  as  to  incident  and  charafler,  but  containing 
much  animated  dialogue,  and  many  noble  fentiments.  'I  he 
following  feene,  between  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  his  wife, 
and  two  of  their  children,  may  ferve  as  a  Ipecimeii  ot 
M.  Berquiivs  dramatic  powers  : 

* .  ‘  Mr.  Parks.  You  fee.  Thorowgood,  we  (hall  have  full  time  to  talk 
together ;  but  firH,  1  (hould  be  glad  to  fee  all  your  family.  Where  are 
your  children? 

*  7horo^':good.  All  at  work;  my  fans  in  the  field,  and  my  daugli- 
ters  in  the  garden.  Lut  will  you  come  and  look  at  your  coin- 
felds  ? 

-  ‘  Mr.  Parks.  Not  now ;  in  the  evening,  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
is  over. 

‘  Thorowegotd.  They  look  finely ;  there  is  to  ;he  value  of  a  hundred 
pounds  if  there  be  a  fnilling, 
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*  Mr,  Parks,  Well,  fo  much  the  better.  (He  hoks  round  the  room,) 
But  wl.at  does  all  this  mean  ?  One  would  imagine  that  you  were  go¬ 
ing  to  have  an  auftion  here.  Why  all  this  linen  and  furniture  piled  up 
in  this  manner  ? 

‘  fhorofwgGcd,  It  Is  becaufe  wc  expefled^your  coming.  Sir; 

«  Mr.  Parks,  And  what  then  ? 

‘  Thonnvgcod.  1  cold  you  this  morning  tliat  we  fliould  not  be  able 
to  pay  our  rent;  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  give  you  up  what  we  have, 
3rd  you  fee  it  collecled  here.  With  the  fale  of  our  furniture,  clothes, 
ind  corn,  we  mean  to  pay  you  as  far  as  we  can.  Whatever  may 
be  deficient,  we  will  endeavour  to  earn  by  our  labour,  liU  we  have 
paid  to  a  farthing.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  at  prefent  be  faiisfied  with 
ibis  on  account,  and  have  a  little  patience  for  the  reft. 

‘  Martha,  As  you  have  always  been  fo  indulgent  to  us— and,  in* 
deed,  it  is  not  by  any  fault  of  ours  that  we  are  in  this  diftrefs. 

‘  ^horo^good.  You  ftnow  as  well  as  myfelf.  Sir,  that  I  had  drained 
the  marlhes  in  order  to  make  them  fit  for  pafture,  and  they  were  in  a 
thriving  way.  All  the  money  that  we  had  remaining  laftyear  we  laid  out 
in  cattle,  in  order  to  fatten  them  for  fale.  Twenty  head  of  good  cattle 
was  a  little  fortune  which  promifed  fair  to  pay  our  rent  by  fending  a 
few'  of  them  off  to  market.  A  drought  came  on  ;  there  was  fcarcely 
a  blade  of  grafs  in  my  fields.  1  fed  my  cattle  with  the  ftraw  of  my 
bsd,  the  thatch  of  my  barn,  and  fometimes  with  the  vegetables  that 
were  for  my  family’s  ufe.  When  1  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them,  1  could 
Snd  no  purchafer,  owing  to  the  fcarcity  of  fodder.  A  murrain  get 
i  amongft  them,  and  I  loft  them  all ;  I  owe  nothing,  however,  to  any 
bedy  but  to  you.  Sir.  ,  Come  and  look  at  your  grounds ;  you  will  fee 
j  whether  I  have  negledled  to  cultivate  them  ;  you  will  fee  if  my  own 
^bour,  with  that  of  my  wife  and  children,  may  not  enable  me  one  day 
tD  pay  all  my  debts :  I  cm,  however,  give  you  no  other  fecurity  than 

I 2:7 own  word  ;  but,  as  I  have  always  been  pundlual  till  now  in  my  en¬ 
gagements  with  you,  1  ftiould  hope  that  you  would  have  fome  reliance 
Dn  my  promife. 

*  Mr.  Parks,  Yes,  my  friends,  I  do  know  you.  Why  fliould  I 

fpt  be  content  with  the  promife  of  fuch  honeft  worthy  people  as  you 

I  ‘  Thorofwgood,  I  give  you  thanks,  Sir  ;  your  kind  words  are  ftill 
|:ore  pieafing  than  your  goodnefs  itfelf.  How  feldom  will  a  creditor 
five  the  charadler  of  an  honeft  man  to  the  debtor  by  whom  he  has 

I*  Mr,  Parks.  How  feldom  alfo  does  it  happen,  my  friend  Thorow- 
^od,  that  a  creditor  can  with  truth  fay  that  the  debtor,  by  whom  he 
fcs  fulFered,  s  worthy  of  that  appellation ! 

I  ^  SCENE  viir. 

W  Mr,  Parks,  Thorowgood,  Martha. 

carry  irg  nvith  loth  hands  a  large  cage  nxith  chi  chest  5 1  and  Lucy 
*7^  a  bajket  of  eggs  in  one  hand^  aud  holding  up  nvith  her  other  the 
of  her  apron ,  in  nvhich  are  fome  handfuls  of  halfpence.) 

.p’lc.REv.Vol.  XI.  April  1788.  ^ 
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(Jenny  fits  dofvJn  the  cage  at  tie  feet  o/*iV/r.  Parks,  and  Lucy  her 
alfo  ;  fie  then  takes  Thorowgood’j  hat^  and  pouring  into  it  the 
that  fie  has  in  her  apron y  prefents  it  to  Mr,  Parks.) 


*  Lucy,  Here,  Sir,  here  is  all  that  we  have ;  our  chickens,  our 
eggs,  and  our  money ;  we  have  nothing  elfe  in  the  world,  have 
Jwny  ? 

‘  ‘  Jenny.  No,  indeed.  Sir,  nothing  more. 

*  Fhortrwgoody  ( looking  at  the  hat  o<ver  Mr,  Parks’/  fioulder,')  Wr.at 
fo  much  money  !  How  came  you  by  it  ? 

'  ‘  Lucy.  With  my  fifter's  chickens,  my  eggs  and  flowers,  which  uiy 
mother  fold  for  us  in  tow  n. 

‘  Thefe  were  our  firft  favings,  as  a  beginning  towards  ou: 

fupport;  but  we  part  with  all  freely  for  your  fake. 

*  Lucy.  That  we  do,  w'ith  all  our  hearts. 

‘  Yhoronvgoody  (n.mth  joy.)  And  I  receive  it  with  all  my  heart, 
No  money  ever  gave  me  fo  much  pleafure  I  Come,  Sir,  this  is  I'o 
much  paid.  (To  his  children,)  How  happy  I  am,  my  dear  girls,  to  fee 
that  you  have  the  fame  fentiments  with  your  father  f 

*  Martha,  What,  then,  is  it  from'your  own  fuggdlion's  alone  that 
you  have  done  this  ? 

*  Jenny,  As  my  father  himfelf  is  not  able  to  pay,  it  Is  but  right  to 
help  him  all  in  our  power. 

‘  Mr,  Parks.  Oh,  I'horow'good  !  what  exquifite  bappinefc  yea 
mull  feel  under  your  afflidions  !  The  tcndernels  of  your  children  is 
more  than  a  compenfation  for  all  your  lofles.  (To  Jenny  and  Lucy.] 
No,  my  dear  girls,  I  will  not  ftrip  you  of  your  firft  riches.  Take 
back  what  you  have  fo  nobly  offered  me,  I  Iwve  no  accounts  to  fau 
but  with  your  father. 

‘  *  Thoron.vgQod.  Give  them  their  own  way ;  they  feel  no  concern 
5n  parting  with  thefe  things. 

*  Mr,  Parks.  Anddoyott  feel  none  at  feeing  them  lofe  their  iittle 
fortune  ? 

‘  Tborcnvgood.  How,  Sir  ^  there  is  nothing  more  natural  and 
pleafing  than  to  receive  aiTiftance  from  our  children.  Were  I  as  rich  :i5 
a‘king,  all  mypoffeflions  (hould  be  theirs;  when  1  have  nothing,  what¬ 
ever  they  pofl'efs  is  mine.  (To  his  children,)  Won't  you  be  alw  ays  glad 
to  pay  for  us  ? 

*  J^^^*  ( prefjdng  he  th  his  hands,)  Ah,  father!  can  you  doubt  it? 

*  Lucy.  1  wilh  wc  had  a  hundred  times  more,  we  would  give  kail 
with  the  fame  pleafure. 

‘  Tborenogood.  You  hear  what  they  fay,  Sir. 

*  Mr.Parks.  And  I  would  not  receive  it  were  It  a  thoufand  t:r.ic5 
more  confiderable.  (To  Lucy,)  Here,  my  dear  good  little  girl,  take 
back  your  trealure,  pray  do.  ( He  attempts  to  pour  the  money  into  Lucy/ 
apron  ;  fie  declines  it ;  at  lengthy  after  many  entreaties y  fie  pretend 
yieLiy  and  takes  the  haty  hut  places  it  on  the  tabhy  beJtJe  the  rejl  cj  ttt 
tfeSsy  and  fays  to  him  y  as  fie  retiresy)  you  will  find  it  there  with 
other  things. 

A/r,  Parhf  ( turning  tovtards  her.)  What  are  you  about !  bo.4 
hold, . 
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^  Lucy.  I  will  not  even  Men  to  you.  Come,  Jenny.  (Both  go  off 

pfpiry^  an  ^  dancing. )  * 

In  this  co!lc£tion  are  two  other  dramas,  The  Siege  of 
Colchefter/*  and  Charles  the  Second  of  which  we  can¬ 
not  fpeak  fo  f;ivoiir:ibly.  Writings  which  have  the  moft 
remote  tendency  to  unl'cttle  the  truth  of  hillory,  are  alto¬ 
gether  improper  for  the  perulal  of  youth.  The  annals  of 
England  furnilh  the  plots  of  thefe  pieces;  but  the  author 
has  id'diicoloured  and  diftorted  every  character  and  fa£t  that 
it  is  diriicult  to  recognilc  any  likenel's.  I'his  conficeratioa 
too  almoft  annihilates  their  merit,  confidered  as  dramatic 
conipofitions,  either  for  the  theatre  or  the  clolet;  for  recent 
and  notorious  occurrences  will  never  coalefce  with  h£litiou$ 
additions,  lb  as  to  form  one  harmonious  and  intereiling 
whole.  The  feigned  circumftances,  withoiit'power  of  their 
own  to  create  intereft,  will  always  weaken  the  efieft  of 
thole  which  are  known  to  be  true.  The  ftorymuft  be  dark, 
and  the  feene  of  it  diflant,  on  which  the  hand  of  lidion  cau 
be  luccelsfully  ‘employed. 


Art.  V.  The  Ohferver  :  being  a  CoUcElion  of  morale  literary^ 
andfamitiar  EJJ'ays.  Fol.  ih  Bvo.  3s.  6d*  boards.  Dilly, 
London,  17  SB. 


have,- in -a  very  late  number  of  our  Review”,  pre- 
lentcd  our  readers  with  an  account  of  the  three  former 
volumes  of  this  work  ;  and,  in  the  j^refent,  we  find  the  fame 
plan  purfued,  and  the  lame  or  fimilar  fnbje(5^s  ftarted,  which 
the  author  intends  ftill  farther  to  extc  ul  to  two  additional 
volumes  before  be  clofes  his  work.  7Tough  w”e  prefented 
to  our  readers  fume  extrafts  from  the  preceding  volumes^ 
yet  it  is  probable  that  fnch  of  them  as  have  hitherto  pe- 
I  tufed  the  work  may  wUh  that  we  w^ould  enable  them'  to 
judge  for  thcmleives  how  far  the  fpirit  and'amufement  of 
the  Oblerver  are  preferved  in  this  additional  ftep  of  its  pro- 
grefs.  Fortunately  we  are  enabled  to  do  this  without  in¬ 
truding  upon  I'uch  perfons  as  are  not  exadtly  in  the  predica- 
nient  we  have  dcicribed.  Jn  our  Review  for  February  laft 
our  fpecimens  w'ere  of  the  ferious  kind,  and  were  not  calcu- 
hted  to  inform  our  readers  how  far  Mr.  Cumberland  excelled 
the  humorous  and  latirical.  We  fhall  therefore  render 
Our  account  of  the  Obferver  more  complete  by  cxtradling, 
jopon  the  prefent  occafion,  a  letter  from  the  work,  which 
belongs  to  the  lighter  caft  of  compolition  : 
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<  To  the  O  B  S  £  R  V  R, 

<  S  I  R, 

*  I  am  a  man  who  fays  a  great  many  good  things  myfelf,  and  hear 
many  good  things  faid  by  others ;  for  I  frequent  clubs  and  coffee- 
poms  in  all  pans  of  the  town,  attend  the  pleadings  in  Wedminilcr- 
Hall,  am  remarkably  fond  of  the  company  of  men  of  genius,  and 
never  mifs  a  dinner*  at  the  Manfion-Houfe  upon  my  Lord-MayorV 
Day. 

*  I  am  in  the  habit  of  committing  to  paper  every  thing  of  this  fort, 
whether  it  is  of  my  own  faying,  or  any  other  perfon’s,  when  I  am 
convinced  I  myfelf  fhould  have  faid  it  if  he  had  not.  Thcfe  I  call 
my  confeientious  witticifms,  and  give  them  a  leaf 'in  my  common¬ 
place-book  to  themlelves. 

*  I  have  the  pleafure  to  tell  you  that  my  colled\ion  is  now  become 
not  only  confiderable  in  bulk,  but  (that  1  may  fpeak  humbly  of  its 
merit)  1  will  alfo.  fay,  that  it  is  to  the  full  as  good,  and  far  more 
creditable  to  any  gentleman’s  charaf^er,  than  the  books  which  have 
been  publilhed  about  a  certain  great  wit  lately  deccaled,  whofe  me¬ 
mory  has  been  fo  completely  differed  by  the  operators  at  Stationer’s- 
Hall. 

*  Though  I  have  as  much  refpccl  for  pollerity  as  any  man  can  cn- 
tertain  fer  peiTons  he  is  not  acquainted  with,  ftill  I  cannot  underlhrd 
how  a  poll  obit  of  this  fort  can  profit  me  in  my  life,  unlefs  I  could 
make  it  over  to  fome  purchafer  upon  beneficial  conditions.  Now,  as 
there  are  people  in  the  world  who  have  done  many  famous  anions 
without  having  once  uttered  a  real  good  thing,  as  it  is  called,  I 
Ihould  think  my  colleftion  might  be  an  acceptable  purchafe  to  a  gen^ 
tlcman  of  this  defeription ;  and  fuch  an  one  fhould  have  it  a  bargain, 
as  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  a  finifhing  to  his  charadcr,  which 
I  can  bed  compare  to  a  coat  of  Adams’s  plafler  on  a  well-buil: 
houfe. 

‘  For  my  own  part,  being  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  haberdallier 
of  fmall  wares,  and  having  fcarpely  rambled  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  bills  of  mortality  fince  I  was  out  of  my  apprcnticefhip,  I  have 
not  the  prefumption  to  think  the  anecdotes  of  iny  own  life  impor¬ 
tant  enough  for  pollhumous  publication;  neither  do,  I  fuppofe  my 
writings  (though  pretty  numerous,  as  my  books  will  tellify,  and 
many  great  names  Handing  amongft  them,  which  it  is  probableJ 
fhall  never  crofs  out)  will  be  thought  fo  interefiing  to  the  public  as 
to  come  into  competition  with  the  lively  memoirs  of  a  Bellamy  and 
a  Baddeley,  who  furnifh  fo  many  agreeable  records  of  many  noble 
families,  and  are  the  folace  of  more  than  half  the  toilettes  in  town 
and  country. 

*  But  to  come  more  clofely  to  the  chief  purport  of  this  kttcr.—h 
was  about  a  fortnight  ago  that  I  crofled  upon  you  in  the  Poultry,  near 
the  Ihop-ddor  of  your  worthy  bookfeller.  1  could  not  help  giving  a 
glance  at  your  looks ;  and  methought  there  w'as  a  morbid  fallowneis 
in  your  complexion,  and  a  fickly  languor  in  your  eye,  that  indicated 
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fpfcdy  difTolution;  I  watched  you  for  feme  time,  and,  as  you  turned 
into  the  fliop,  remarked  the  tttal  want  of  energy  in  your  Itep.  I 
know  whom  1  am  faying  this  to,  and  therefore  am  not  afraid  of 
fiartling  you  by  my  obfervations  j  but  if  you  aftually  perceive  thofe 
threatening  fymptoms  which  I  took  notice  of,  it  may  probably  be 
your  wifh  to  lay  in  fome  (lore  for  a  journey  you  are  foon  to  take. 
You  have  always  been  a  friend  and  cuftomer  to  me,  and  there  is 
nobody  I  (hall  more  readily  ferve  than  yourlelf.  1  have  long  noticed 
with  regret  the  very  little  favour  you  receive  from  your  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  (hall  ^gladly  contribute  to  your  kinder  reception  from 
pofterity.  Now,  1  flatter  myfelf,  if  you  adopt  my  colle<Slion,  you 
will  at  lead  be  celebrated  for  your  fayings,  whatever  may  become  of 
your  writings. 

‘  As  for  your  private  hiftory,  if  I  may  guefs  from  certain  events 
which  have  been  reported  to  me,  you  may,  with  a  little  allowable 
cmbellifhment,  make  up  a  decent  life  of  it.  It  was  with  great  plea- 
fure  I  heard  t'other  day  that  you  was  ftabbed  by  a  monk  in  Portugal,* 
broke  your  limbs  in  Spain,  and  was  poifoned  with  a  fallad  at  Paris ; 
thefe,  with  your  adventures  at  fea,  your  fufterings  at’ Bayonne,  and 
the  treatment  you  received  from  your  employers  on  your  return,  will 
be  amufing  anecdotes  ;  and,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  you  have  not 
amaffed  any  very  great  fortune  by  the  plunder  of  the  public,  your 
narrative  will  be  read  without  raifing  any  envy  in  the  reader,  which 
will  be  fo  much  in  your  favour.  Still  your  chief  dependence  muft 
reft  upon  the  colledlion  I  fliall  fupply  you  with  ;  and  when  the  world 
comes  to  underfland  how  many  excellent  things  you  faid,  and  how 
much  more  wit  you  had  than  any  of  your  contemporaries  gave  you 
credit  for,  they  will  begin  to  think  you  had  not  fair  play  whilfl  you 
was  alive  j  and  who  knows  but  they  may  take  it  in  mind  to  raife  a 
monument  to  you  by  fubfeription  amongfl  other  merry  fellows  of 
your  day  ?  " '  .  ' 

*  I  am  yours, 

‘  H.  B.' 

‘  I  defire  my  correfpondent  will  accept  this  (hort  but  ferious  an- 
fwer:  If  I  am  fo  near  the  end  of  life  as  he  fuppofes,  it  will  behove 
me  to  wind  it  up  in  another  manner  from  what  he  fuggefls ;  I  there¬ 
fore  (hall  not  treat  with  my  friend  the  haberdalher  for  his  fmall 
wares.’ 

!  We  have  already  fufiiciently  proved  ourfelves  not  to  be 
niggards  of  the  praife  to  which  we  think  this  collcd'tioa 
of  eflays  entitled.  Confcioiis  of  our  integrity  upon  this 
^head,  we  lliall  continue  to  be  equally  free  in  our  ani- 
^  madverfions  upon  Inch  points  as  appear  to  us  unworthy  of 
pthe  general  tenor  of  the  work,  and  unworthy  of  the  author. 

£  We  will  accordingly  acknowledge  that  we  were  not  parti- 
|cularly  pleafed  with  thofe  papers  in  the  volume  which  relate 
the  evidences  of  Chriftianity,  and  which  are  intended  as 
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an  anAver  to  the  objeftions  which  liave  lately  been  fiar^'rd  S 
by  Mr.  David  Levi,  a  learned  Jew.  It  is  no  doubi  agreeable  i 
to  the  p^'oteflbrs  ot  our  holy  religion  that  its  defence  ihouK!  1 
fometimes  be  undertaken  by  the  laity,  though  vve  d(  r,  t  I 
lay  the  ftrefs  upon  this  circuiTiftnnce  that  has  lomctimes  i 
been  clone  ;  fmee,  for  thofe  })eopIc  who  will  queftion  the  I’.n-  j 
ccrity  of  a  Lardner  and  a  Clarke,  we  are  not  anxious  to 
make  a  particular  provifion.  It.  has  indeed  generally  hap¬ 
pened  that  thole  la^  men  who  have  written  upon  rids  lubjtcl  ! 
rave  rather  difplayed  their  ignoran..e  and  waiVt  of  rnaftery  ; 
in  the  caule  than  done  any  extraorclinary  lei  vice  to  rcli^jion,  j 
We  might  have  imagined  that  this  objeilion  woulu  not  I 
ba  ve.  applied  to  Mr.  Cumberland,  the  ion  of  a  biliiop,  anJ  ji 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  cede-  | 
Caftical  and  theological  fubjecls.  But,  after  reading  his  pa-  I 
pers,  w^e  do  not  tieel  ourlelves  dilpoled  to  make  any  exception  [ 
in  his  favour,  "  | 

Mr,  Cumberland  reafons  like  a  man  who  had  lived  in  a 
defett ;  who  had  not  been  ufed  to  hear  his  lubjed  canvati’d 
and  examined  ;  and  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  (trong 
and  the  weak  fides  of  his  argument.  Of  this  error  luke 
the  following  example  ;  Mr.  Levi  has  bellowed  conlKiernble 
effort  upon  a  contraft  between  the  divine  miff  on  of  (duiit 
and  that  of  Moles ;  and,  among  other  circumltances,  re¬ 
marks,  that  God’s 'fpeaking  with  Moles  face  to  fiue  in 
the  prelcnce  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  men,  belides  women 
and  children,  as  mentioned  in  Exodus  xix.  9.  was  luch 
‘‘  an  effential  proof  of  the  divine  million  of  Mofes  ns  i§ 
wanting  on  the  part  of  Jefus.”  In  reply  to  this  objection 
Mr.  Cumberland  adduces  the  circumltance  when  Jelus  was 
baptized,  and  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and  there 
was  a  voice  faying  this  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  1  am 
-  well  pleated.'*  But  the  hillorians  do  not  intimate,  though 
indeed  they  do  not  deny,  that  this  miracle  w’as  leen  by  :te 
multitude,  and  not  by  John  the  Baptiil  only.  Mr.  Cum¬ 
berland  is  Hill  more  unfortunate  in  his  Iccond  inllar.e* 
which  is  taken  Irom  the  transfiguration  on  the  mouut, 
which  the  fpeftators  w^ere  Beter,  James,  and  jedm.  V. e 
fuppofe  he  w'ould  have  it  underflood  that  three  lb 
able  witneffes  outweigh  fix  hundred  thoufand  men, 
their  wives  and  lamilies,  w'hen  taken  from  the  obllinateaml 
unbelieving  Jews.  Religious  controverly,  at  any  rate, 
improper  to  be  introduced  into  a  work  where  the  reader 
jpefts  very  different  entertainment,  I 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  obferve  that  the  prefent 
voimne  of  the  Obferver  is  Ibmevvhat  interior  to  thole  which 
hnve  preceded  it.  I'his  is  partly  owing  to  the  author’s 
having  given  us  I'everal  lets  of  papers  upon  particular  fub- 
icCts.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  five  papers  upon  the 
itory  of  Ned  Drowfy  ;  we  are  greatly  amuled  and  informed 
bv  the  Icvcn  paj)ers  upoii  the  comic  poets  of  Greece  ;  but,  if 
the  author  haa  any  rei'pedl  for  our  recommendation,  wc 
would  advife  him  to  make  no  addition  to  the  five  papers 
Uf)(^n  Judaifm  and  Chriftianity.  Upon  the  whole,  thefe 
three  lets  form  fw  large  a  drawback  upon  the  variety  elTen- 
ti:  to  a  work  of  this  lort.  We  lay  not  this  to  difccurage  its 
an  able  author;  and  vve  had  rather  that  he  would  continue 
his  own  w\ay  than  that  he  fhould  interrupt  the  feries  of 
1'  greea’ole  a  perlormance. 


Ak’]  ,  VI.  y?  Reviar  of  the  principal  Charges  againjl  IVarrcn 
hafrings^Ejq.  late  Govcrncr-Gcncral  of  Bengal.  8vo,  2<.Cc\^ 
ftiiphed.  Siockdale,  London,  iyS8. 

^HIS  Review  exhibits,  what  we  Icldom  meet  with  in 
^  perufing  the  ninuerous  pamphlets  which  every  day  ap¬ 
pear,  rnuch  lound  realbning,  as  well  as  eloquence.  I'he 
Kaftern  Governor -letmis  to“have  met  with  a  congenial  fpirit 
in  his  defender,  who  unites  elegance  with  argument,  the 
force  of  reafon  \vith  the  language  of  a  gentleman.  I'he 
rater  examines  the  molt  conliderable  charges  brought 
againft  Mr.  Mailings,  d'he  affair  of  Cheit  Sing,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  princelles  ot  Oude,  the  contrails  and  lalaries, 
and  the  charge  rclpedling  prei'ents.  In  all  thefe  tranfadions 
lie  maintains,  upon  very  Iblid  grounds,  that  the  governor- 
general  aftecl  with  propriety  and  wildoin,  conlidering  the 
tituation  in  which  he  Hood  ;  that  no  wanton  acts  of  tyranny 
appear,  no  Ipirit  of  peculation  is  ctilcernible ;  that,  on 
the  contrary  ,  his  adminiltration  exhibits,  in  all  its  parts,  a 
difeernment,  an  aftivity,  an  energy,  which  could  proceed 
only  from  abilities  of  the  highell  order,  accompanied  w’ith 
^  diiintcreftednefs  rarely  to  be  found  either  in  the  Welt  or 
As  a  proof  of  this  he  alledges  his  Indian  popularity, 
^0  inftance  occurs,in  the  revolution  of  ages,  where  a  tyrant 
and  peculator  was  elteeined  attd  revered  by  the  millions  he 
robbed  and  oppreffed. 
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Having  gone  through  the  principal  charges  againft  Mr, 
Haflings  he  ftys, 

i 

‘  The  other  charges  are  fo  infignificant  in  themfelves,  or  founded 
on  fuch  grofs  mifreprefentations,  that  they  would  not  affcd  an  ob- 
fcure  individual,  much  lefs  a  public  charadter.  They  are  merely 
added  to  fvvell  the  catalogue  of  accufations,  as  if  the  boldnefs  of  ca¬ 
lumny  could  cnfure  its  fuccefs,  and  a  multiplicity  of  charges  were  an 
accumulation  of  crimes.' 

After  having  confidered  the  particular  charges  of  delin¬ 
quency  brought  againft  Mr,  Haftings,  the  reviewer  enume¬ 
rates  the  variety  of  circumftances  which  ought  to  be 
maturely  weighed  bciore  a  proper  judgment  can  be  formed 
of  his  nierits  or  demerits.  He  fays,  ‘‘  Hi.  In  order  to  etti- 
“  mate  aright  the  merits  or  defefts  of  any  adminiltration, 
‘‘  we  ought  to  conlider  the  feene  of  its  operations,  and  the 
charafter  of  the  people  that  are  governed,  2dly.  We 
ought  not  only  to  confider  the  original  and  eternal  forms 
of  government  eftablifhed  by  nature  in  the  regions  of 

Afia,  but  to  examine  the  particular  map  of  India,  and 
contemplate  the  charadter  of  the  native  princes,  nabobs, 
foubahs,  and  rajahs,  with  whom  he  had  to  adt.  3dly.  We 
are  to  confider  the  tovereign  power,  whole  minifter  he  is, 
and  whole  perlbn  he  reprefents.  4thly.  We  ought  to 
attend  to  the  eftablifhed  maxims  of  authority  confirmed  by 

former  precedents.” 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  this  acute 
writer  through  this  wide  field  of  fpeculation;  we  can  only 
general,  that,  on  all  thele  liibjeds,  he  diiplays  much 
Iblid  argument,  and  great  political  difeernment,  and  iuc- 
cefsfully  employs  his  knowledge  of  hiftory,  and  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  to  the  Jullilication  of  Mr.  Hallings. 

He  next  takes  notice  of  the  improper  diftribution  of  rc: 
wards  and  punifliments  which  took  place  in  ccnfequencc  of 
our  late  unlbccefsful  vv'ar;  and,  laftly,  animadverts  on  the  ob¬ 
vious  motives  which  influence  the  prolecutors  of  the  gover¬ 
nor-general  of  India.  From  this  part  of  the  pamphlet  we 
fhall  give  a  Ihort  extradl  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  ot  the 
ftyle  and  manner  of  the  writer  : 

*  If  fuccefs,  in  any  degree,  attends  the  dtfigns  of  the  acciifers  of 
Mr.  Haftings,  the  voice  of  Britain  henceforth  to  her  Tons  is,  “  bo 
and  ferve  your  country ;  but  if  you  tranfgrefs  the  line  of  offtcial 
orders,  though  compelled  by  neceflity,  you  do  fo  at  the  rifk  of  your 
fortune,  your  honour,  and  your  life  ;  if  you  a6l  with  proper  pruSer/.c 

the  interefts  of  the  empire,  and  bring  calamity  and  uifgrace 
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upon  your  country,  you  have  only  to  court  oppofition,  and  coalefce 
^^ith  your  enemies,  and  you  will  find  a  party  zealous  and  devoted  to 
fupport  you  ;  you  may  obtain  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  for  your  fervices,  and  you  may  read  your  hillory  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mob  by  the  light  of  bonfires  and  illuminations.  But  if, 
after  exerting  all  your  efforts  in  the  caufe  of  your  country,  you  return 
covered  with  laurels,  and  crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  if  you  preferve  a 
loyal  attachment  to  your  fovereign,  you- may  exped  the  thundcis  of 
parliamentary  vengeance;  you  will  certainly  be  impeached,  and  pro¬ 
bably  be  undone.” 

‘  No  government  can  exift  on  fuch  maxims  of  policy.  An  admi- 
niftration,  fo  unprincipled  and  improvident  as  to  make  it  an  objed 
to  reward  its  enemies  and  punifh  its  friends,  contains  within  itfelf 
the  principles  of  dcflrudion.  Such  a  mafs  of  incoherent  and  difeor* 
dant  materials  mulf  Toon  be  diffolved. 

‘  The  principles  from  which  men  ad  in  public  life  llamp  merit  or 
demerit  on  their  actions.  If  we  can  trace  their  condud  to  difap- 
pointed  ambition,  perfonal  refentment,  or  envy  of  fuperior  worth, 
no  pretenfions  to  philanthropy  or  patriotifm  will  vindicate  their  cha- 
ratter  in  the  view  of  an  impartial  public. 

‘  The  honourable  men  who  firil  confpired  againft  the  governor  of 
India  have  happily  furnifhed  a  key  to  their  own  chara^lcr.  Difap- 
pointed  of  empire  in  the  Eaft,  by  the  failure  of  Mr.  Fox’s  celebrated 
bill,  they  medicated  revenge;  and,  as  their  ambitious  projects  had 
been  Urongly  refilled  by  the  Eall-India  Company,  they  fixed  upon 
their  favourite  fervant,  who.m  they  had  formerly  accufed,  as  an  object 
of  pcrfccution  and  impeachment  Will  it  add  to  the  credit  of  any 
faction  that  they  have  forfeited  the  approbation  and  the  confidence 
of  their  country  ?  Will  it  ferve  as  a  recommendation  to  any  caufe 
that  the  arch-accufer  of  Mr."H'alIings  was  the  apologift  of  Powel  and 
Bembridge  ?  Or  will  it  add  to  the  credibility  of  his  prefent  charges 
that,  after  having  accufed  Lord  North  of  crimes  that  could  only  he 
expiated  on  the  public  fcaf  uld,  and  drawn  up  articles  of  impeachment 
againll  him,  he  now  employs  that  very  hand  to  crown  him  with 
laurels  which  was  formerly  armed  for  his  deflru61ion  ?  Does  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  name  of  a  celebrated  general  to  the  committee  of  im¬ 
peachment  refled  any  lullre  on  their  caufe  ?  A  general  who,  in 
June  i77“,  according  to  his  own  flaterr.enc,  gave  a  war-feafl  to 
the  Indians,  according  to  their  own  cullom;”  that  is,  authorifed 
their  horrid  ceremony  of  drinking  human  blood  out  of  the  fkulls  of 
their  enemies ;  who  gave  them  his  fandion  to  mangle  the  bodies  of 
the  llain,  and  take  the  fcaJps  of  the  dead  ;  who,  in  a  proclamation 
t'ri'ren  by  himlelf,  talks  of  “  giving  a  llrctch  to  the  Indian  forces ; 
of  executing  the  vengeance  of  the  ftate  ;  of  the  meffeugers  of  w  rath, 
of  dcvallation,  famii  c,  and  every  concomitant  horror and  who, 
^Iter  this  pompous  prologue  of  tragic  ferocity,  known  only  to  the 
nioft  lavage  of  the  American  tribes,  figned  the  fatal  and  ignominious 
convention  at  Saratoga,  which  drew  b  ranee  and  Spain  to  the  ailtll- 
of  America,  anu  deprived  us  of  one  half  of  our  empire. 

‘  The 


I 
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*  The  motives  from  which  this  impeachment  originated  £ref4rther 
iliullrated  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  cxecjtion. 
•As  it  began,  io  it  has  been  conducted,  with  that  violent  animofiTy 
and  vindictive  fpirit  which  leeks  to  biail  the  character  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  not  by  that  cool  fenfe  of  juliice  and  equity  which  is  lohcitoii 
only  to  vindicate  the  honour  ot  the  nation.  Inltead  of  fair  and 
candid  realoning,  his  accufers  have  had  recourfe  tOv  fatire,  ridicule, 
and  buffoonery  ;  and  have  loaded  with  invedtives  and  reproaches, 
unworthy  at  all  times  to  be  heard  in  the  Britiih  fenate,  and  fit  only 
to  be  applied  to  the  mod  atrocious  criminal  after  conviCtiQn,  a  per- 
forage  pronounced  innocent  by  the  law  till  he  is  found  guilty,  and 
jdaced  in  a  fituation  which,  from  its  eminence  alone,  entitled  him  to 
relped  and  veneration.  This  is  a  language  which  truth  difclaims ; 
the'e  are  weapons  which  virtue  difowns.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ftroke  of  juftice  and  the  ftab  of  an  aflafiin.’ 

Our  paying  more  attention  to  this  publication  than  we 
iifually  cio  to  mere  temporary  produdlions  of  the  kind,  is 
owing  to  our  opinion  of  its  fuperior  merit. 


Art.  VII.  -  The  Nezv  Peerage;  or^  our  Eyes  may  deceive  us: 
a  Comedy.  As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury 
Lane.  Written  hy  Mijs  Harriet  Lee.  8vo.  is.  6d.  llitcheJ. 
Robinlbns.  London,  1787. 

This  comedy  is  the  produftlon  of  the  younger  fiftcr  of 
INlifs  Sophia  Lee,  author  of  the  Chapter  ot  Accidents 
and  the  Recefs ;  and  was  introduced  into  public,  like  the 
performances  of  that  lady,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Shcr 
ridan  and  Mr.  Tickel.  The  ladies  are  the  daughters  of 
]\lr.  Lee,  an  a£lor  of  fome  reputation,  and  contemporary 
with  Mr.  Garrick,  and  are  placed  at  the  head  of  a  respect¬ 
able  boarding-fchool  in  the  city  of  Hath.  The  author  of 
the  New  Peerage  had  already  prelented  the  public  with  a 
novel  in  five  volumes  entitled  “  I'he  Errors  of  Innocenoe," 
which  has  been  favourably  mentioned  by  the  critics. 
notwithftanding  this  circumflance,  and  the  popularity  01  her 
patroniJ,  the  New  Peerage  was  coldly  received  uj)on  the 
llage  and  its  fate  is  faid  to  have  been  the  lource  of  fonie 
mortification  and  dilcouragement  to  thefe  ingenious  fifiers. 

\  T  he  ftory  upon  which  the  drama  is  founded  is  of  a  liight 
texture,  and  conlifts  in  the  circumllance  of  two  friends,  il^e 
one  a  citizen  and  the  other  a  peer,  juft  returned  from  the 
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continent,  exch.inging  their  refpeflive  names,  in  order  to 
favour  the  addreiies  of  the  citizen  to  a  lady  of  quality.  T  he 
confuiion  that  arifes  from  the  unfuitable  benaviour  of  Lord 
Melville,  one  of  the  heroes,  at  the  houfc  ot  old  Vandercrab, 
a  merchant  in .  Lomburd-Street,  is  imagined  with  fpirit^ 
and  dclcrlbea  with  liiccels.  The  embarrairment  of  Lady 
Charlotte  at  the  introduction  of  young  Vandercrab  under 
the  name  ol  Lora  Melviile,  whom  ihe  had  before  lecn  as  a 
bjurgeois,  and  her  triumph  over  the  fublcquent  confulion 
oi  her  lover,  are  not  lets  happy. 

The  principal  fault  of  the  comedy  is  its  bearing  a  ftriking, 
perhaps  a  Icrvile,  rclembl.ir.ee  to  lomc  of  the  charaolers  and 
lituations  in  (ieneral  iJurgoyne’s  laihionable  comedy  of  the 
Heirels.  In  both  of ‘them  there  is  a  lady  of  great  elegance 
ana  ton  attended  u})on  the  flage  by  her  guardian,  and  ad- 
cireliea  by  a  gentleman  of  inferior  rank.  In  both  of  them 
there  is  a  rich  citizen,  whofe  family  confifts  of  an  ill-natured 
old  i.eirefs,  and  an  amiable  female  companion,  who  is  the 
buu  ot  her  capri^^es  raid  ill  ufage.  The  rclemblance  is  even 
carried  fo  far  as  for  the  unfortunate  young  lady  to  exprefs 
the  feeling  and  lenfibility  of  her  mind  in  a  long.  For  an 
author  to  borrow  in  any  confiderable  degree  from  a  preced¬ 
ing  author,  always  impreffes  an  unfavourable  fenfation  upon 
the  audience.  For  an  author  to  borrow'  from  a  recent  work, 
which  ha[)p?ns  at  that  time  to  poirefs  great  eclat  and  cele¬ 
brity,  no:  only  argues  a  very  ill  policy,  but  a  w’ant  of  energy, 
dignity,  and  independence  in  the  mind,  which  is  induced  by 
fuch  a  circumltance  to  imitarion. 

If  we  examine  the  performance  before  us  under  the  head 
of  chaiafter,  its  pretenfiuns  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  emi¬ 
nent ;  and  it  particularly  links  in  comparifon  with  the  co¬ 
medy  of  General  Burgoyne.  I\lifs  \'aiuiercrab  is  a  portrait 
extremely  feeble  and  inlipid,  if  we  contralt  her  with  Mils 
Alfcrip,  the  aftedted  and  imperious  city  heirels  in  the  co¬ 
medy  of  that  name.  In  like  manner,  Sir  Clement  Flint, 
the  guardian  in  General  Burgoyne’s  comedy,  is  no  ill  por¬ 
trait  of  a  virtuous  and  benevolent  mifanthrope;  while  Sir 
John  Lovelace,  his  counterpart  in  the  New  Peerage,  is  the 
molt  abuird,  outrageous,  and  unnatural  attempt  at  comic 
dilcvimination  we  ever  remember  to  have  feen.  It  may  at 
the  lame  time  be  acknowledged  that  the  Iprightlincfs  of 
Lady  Charlotte  is  not  ill  lultained  ;  and  that  Mr.  V’aiider- 
crab  is  at  leaft  equal  to  the  belt  charadters  in  the  mob  of 
Comedies. 
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If  again  vve  examine  Mlfs  Lee’s  comedy  under  the  head 
of  nature  and  probability,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  be 
looking  for  Ibmething  which  was  by  no  means  uppermolt 
in  the  author’s  thoughts.  The  inattention  of  Mils  Lee  in 
this  refpeft  is  particularly  obvious  in  every  thing  that  relates 
to  her  virtuolo,  Sir  John  Lovelace.  We  defy  the  reader  ot 
the  moll  fertile  imagination  to  conceive  that  llich  a  dialogue 
as  the  following  could  ever  have  palTed  : 

‘  VarJercrab.  Sir  John,  your  fervant ;  you  look  gaily. 

‘  John,  My  dear  friend — the  greateft  curiofity  has  come  acrofi 
me  this  morning. 

‘  fdryl^,)  Yes — and  acrofs  too,  Sir  John. 

*  Sir  jehr.  The  moll  invaluable  antique. 

*  Vand.  Mine  is  an  antique  too ;  but  not  quite  Invaluable,  I 
confefs. 

‘  Sir  John.  And  if  you  can  oblige  me  with  a  hundred  pieces  to 
complete  the  purchafe  of  this  rarity.'—-  — 

It  is  alfo  true  that  the  New  Peerage  cannot  boaft  of  great 
merit  under  the  head  of  morality  and  fentiment.  It  is  pofli- 
ble  Mils  Lee  had  been  informed  that  lentimental  comedy 
was  out  of  falhion;  and  Ihe  has  of  confequence  made  all 
her  characters  as  hard-hearted  as  Anthropophagi.  1  hus 
Mifs  Harley  appears  to  be  imprelTed  with  no  gratitude  to¬ 
wards  old  Vandercrab,  who  had  conferred  upon  her  the 
greateft  obligations ;  and  thus  Charles,  after  having  trifled 
through  the  whole  play  with  the  feelings  of  his  father,  is 
brought  off  at  lall  with  the  lameft  and  moft  impotent  apo- 
logy  that  can  poflibly  be  imagined. 

Having  thus  freely  pointed  out  the  imperfeftions  of  the 
comedy,  we  fhall,  in  juftice  to  Mifs  Lee,  extradb,  as  a  Ipe- 
cimen,  that  which  appears  to  us  the  bell-written  feene  ia 
the  performance.  A  fervant  having  entered  to  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Mils  Harley,  and  announced  young  Vandercrab, 
under  the  fidlitious  name/of  Lord  Melville,  Lady  Charlotte 
exclaims, 

•  Lady  Charlotte,  Oh  the  dear  creature  !  how  kind  of  him  to  come 
at  the  very  moment. 

‘  Aliji  Harley.  How  ! 

♦  Lady  Charlotte.  When  pride  and  refentment  will  render  me  To 
delightfully  perverfe  I 

•  Mifs  Harley.  My  life  for  it,  he  is  come  to  tell - 

‘  Lady  Charlotte,  What  Pm  refolved  not  to  hear  j  retire  then,  my 
dear  Sophia,  for  a  few  moments ;  it  is  now  my  turn  to  finefle ;  and 
if  I  don't  revenge  my  own  caufc,  never  truft  a  woman’s  wit  again. 
(Exit  Mils  Harley.)  Yes,  yes ;  here  he  comes,  with  fentiment  and 

*  explanatioa 
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explanation  In  every  line  of  his  face.  Now  for  a  fancy  air,  and  tha* 
flfence  of  coquetry,  a  fong.  (Snatchts  her  guitar  off  the  table,  aiJ 
jjrikes  the  chords.) 

*  Charles^  entering. 

**  The  trembling  firings  to  touch  her  fingers  crowd, 

“  And  tell  their  joy  for  every  kifs  aloud  ;  ' 

Small  art  there  needs  to  make  them  tremble  fo ; 

“  Touch’d  by  /her  hand— who  would  not  tremble  too.'’ 

«  l.a^y  Charlotte.  Mod  apropos  \  O  !  what  a  delightful  age  was 
that  when  love  was  the  univerfal  theme;  when  wits,  poets,  and  even 
Ihtefmen,  thought  no  other  worthy  their  pens ;  and  the  difpolition 
of  a  patch,  or  the  colour  of  a  knot,  gave  birth  to  more  fonnets  than 
the  whole  fchool  of  Parnaffus  affords  us  in  a  century  now  !  It  was 
the  golden  age  for  women. 

<  Charles.  Rather  the  iron  one.  Madam ;  when  gallantry  was  the 
tame  fubftitute  for  paffion,  and  conceits  were  multiplied  like  Egyp¬ 
tian  emblems,  till  the  goddefs  was  forgotten  in  the  whimfical  deco¬ 
rations  of  her  fhrine. 

‘  LaJj  Charlotte.  And  yet,  do  you  know,  you  would  have  been 
lltdc  better  than  a  Goth,  had  you  lived  in  thofe  days?  I  declare,  I 
do  not  believe  you  have  faid  a  civil  thing  to  me  thefe  four-and-twenty 
hours. 

<  Charlesy  (ajlde,)  How  (hall  I  begin  ?  Every  moment,  while  it 

increafes  the  necejfity  of  explaining  myfelf,  leffens  the  power. — Yet, 
thofe  encouraging  fmiles !  -  — 

*  Lady  Charlotte.  Well !  Heavens !  how  llupid  you  are !  Do  not 
you  fee  I  am  waiting  to  be  flattered  ? 

*  Charles.  Flattered  ! — firft  tell  me  how  ? 

*  Lady  Charlotte.  Umph  ! — let  me  fee!— Why  no — it  fliall  not  be 
upon  my  perfon  neither. — No — pofitivcly  not  upon  my  perfon;  I 

'  think  that  tolerable  enough  myfelf. — What,  you  don’t?  (He  looks 
fajjionately  at  her.)  No,  I  fee  by  your  manner  you  do  not. — Well, 

I  let  that  pafs  then.  It  (hall  be  upon  my  prudence,  my  diferetion,  my 
humlity^  if  you  pleafe,  and  all  thofe  fbber  virtues  which  your  fober 
I  face  is  Juft  now  preparing  a  panegyric  upon. 

*  Charles.  Your  virtues  and  your  faults  have  equal  charms  for  me. 

*  Lady  Charlotte.  Bravo  ! 

*  Charles.  Your  perfon  is  enchanting ;  your  manner  ifrefiftible. 

*  Lady  Charlotte.  Braviflimo  ! 

‘  Charles.  But— Oh,  Lady  Charlotte  ! 

‘  Lady  Charlotte.  Heavens  I  did  ever  orator  make  fo  flat  a  conclu- 
fion  ?  Why,  my  Lord,  has  your  infpiration  totally  failed  you  of  a 
!  fudden  ? 

:  *  Charles.  On  the  contrary,  it  becomes  but  too  powerful.  Silence 

I  h  the  truert  proof  of  love. 

I  ‘  Lady  Charlotte.  Is  it  ?  Why  then  never  woman  was  in  love  yet, 
I  1 2m  fare*. 


[  Charles  ’. 
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*  Charles.  In  (hort,  Madam,  1  came  to  communicate  a  fecret  fo 

important - 

*  Lculy  Charlcit^  A  fecret  f  better  and  better.  Come,  come, 
communicate  it  then  diietily— but  may  I  whifper  it  to  all  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  ? 

‘  Charles.  Once  imparted  to  you,  it  will  no  longer  remain  a  fecret 
to  any  one. 

*  Lady  Charlotte.  'No ;  that  I  will  engage. 

‘  Charles.  On  my  knees,  then - 

‘  Ladi  Charlotte.  Oh!  it  mull  be  told  on  your  knees,  mull  it? 
Nay  then,  I  would  not  give  a  bouquet  for  it ;  for  I  have  had  fo  many 
important  fecrets  told  me  by  gentlemen  upon  their  Icnees,  and  all  of 
them  fo  lamentably  alike — 

‘  CharUs.  Lady  Charlotte,  this  cutting  levity  at  a  time  when  my 
heart - 

‘  Lady  Charlotte.  Comc,  come,  my  Lord,  you  muft*  pofitivcly 
part  with  that  frown  ;  it  has  too  much  of  the  Englifhman  in  it 
has,  upon  my  word.  Englilhman  !  nay,  I  proteft  you  are  grown  as 
gloomy  as  a  Dutch  bnrgomallcr. 

‘  Charles.  Madam  I 

*  Lady  Charlotte.  And  that  tone  too  ?  fo  barbaroufly  impaflioncd! 
-—Take  care,  my  Lord,  take  care  I  You  are  returning  to  Charles 
again. 

‘  Charles.  I  am  returned  to  Charles  again,  Madam,  the  humble 
Charles. — But  it  is  perfedly  light — it  is  extremely  well  —I  have  had 
the  pleafure  of  proving  rnyfelf  a  moil  egregious  coxcomb. 

♦  Lady  Charlotte.  Ha!  ha!  ha  I 

•  Charles.  Enjoy  your  triumph.  Madam  ;  but  if  you  are  only  vain 
of  wounding  hearts^  it  will  rarely  be  repeated;  fince  the  fops  by  whom 
you  are  generally  furrounded  have  none  to  lofe. 

•  Lady  Charlotte.  Really  then,  I  think  a  chapeau  a  mighty  pretty 
fubftitute;  and  if  your’s,  my  Lord,  occupied  its  place  under  your 
arm,  inftead  of  fawing  the  air  like  a  truncheon—  — - 

•  ‘  CharUs.  Nothing  now  remains.  Madam,  bur  to  bid  you  aa 
cvcrlaftlng  adieu. 

‘  Lady  Charlotte^  (afiJe.)  That  mull  not  be  either. — Now  for  a 
little  female  artifice  to  recall  him 

•  CharUs.  And  (hould  you  (which,  however,  I  am  not  vain  enough 

to  hope  for)  ever  again  difplay  thofe  graces  I  once  found  fo  formid¬ 
able,  ever  attempt  to  allure  me  by  thofe  fmiles - 

•  Lady  Charlotte^  (puilirg  her  glotve.)  This  teazing  f 

«  CharUs.  Yet  you  fhould  find  my  refolutlons  fo  unalterable— 
Lady  Charlotte.  Do  pray,  my  Lord,  pull  off  my  glove  lor  me. 
(He  hefitates  ;  at  lafi  pulls  it  offy  falls  on  his  knees y  and  kiffes  her 
in  a  tranfport.)  Ha  !  ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  So  much  for  your  unaiterahli 
refolutlons ! 

‘  Charles..  Exquifite  trifler !— You  were  born  to  break  them. 
tell  me,  can  the  moil  earnefl  foliciuiibn,  the  tendereft  entreaty, 
vail  upon  you  to  be  ferious  ? 

* 
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*  L^Jy  Charlotte,  Hum  ! — tendered  ! — and  earneft  ! — Why,  yes,  [ 
think  I  can  be  I'erious — nay;  I  am  convinced  1  can,  provided  you  arc 
not  unreafonable  in  your  time. 

<  Charles.  A  very  little  will  fuffice  to  give  you  the  hillory  of  my 
heart;  the  imprciTion  you  made  on  it  at  Paris  1  think  I  need  not  now 
repeat. 

‘  Lady  Charlotte.  Really,  my.  Lord,  I  think  not  either fmcc,  if 
five  hundred  repetitions  are  not  enough — 

*  Charles.  1  faw  you  furrounded  with  loves  and  graces. 

‘  lady  Charktte.  French  ones,  then,  I  I'wear;  for  1  was  in  a  circle 
of  powdered  petit s  maitres  and  rouged  coquettes. 

‘  Charles.  Is  this  your  promife.  Lady  Charlotte  ? 

‘  Lady  Charlotte.  Why  lud,  what  would  you  have  now  ? 

*  Charles.  By  heaven,  Madam,  you  have  not  been  ferlous  for  a 
moment ! 

‘  Lady  Charlotte.  Well,  and  did  not  I  tell  you  not  to  be  unrenfon- 
able  in  your  time  ?^and  apropos — of  time — 1  have  fuch  a  head  f 

‘  Charles.  Going,  Madam  ? 

‘  Lady  Charlotte.  Thirteen  engagements  deep,  my  Lord  I  I  fliall 
be  ruined  if  I  lofe  a  moment ;  and  as  to  the  lecrer,  why  you  may 

perhaps  tell  it  if  we  meet  in  the  ccurle  of  the  evening — or  if  not _ _ 

tomorrow — or  next  day — or  next  fummer— or  if  it’s  never  told — why, 
1  fuppofe  it’s  of  no  great  confequence. 

‘  Charles,  Perverfe  and  ungrateful  f  to  you  it  plainly  is  of  none. 
To  Sir  John  Lovelace,  however — (nvalks  backwards  and  fornjoafds.) 
I  once  thought.  Lady  Charlotte — but— it  is  pall !  and,  by  immedi¬ 
ately  withdrawing,  I  will  fpare  you  a  further  convidion  of  my  w'eak- 
nefs,  and  myfelf  the  pain  of  feeing  the  woman  I  moft  love  as  incapa¬ 
ble  of  a  generous  as  of  a  tender  fentiment.  \^Exit. 

*  Lady  Charlotte^  ( to  MIfs  Harley,  ^Jjo  enters.)  Ha  !  ha  1  ha  f 
poor  Charles !  Now  have  !  fo  unreafonaht^a  flock  of  good  nature, 
that,  though  he  has  plotted  moft  unfuccefsfully  upon  my  vanity,  I 

^  have  not  the  heart  to  punifh  his  further.’ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  will  venture  to.  pronounce  of  the 
,  New  Peerage  that  it  is  confiderably  luperior  to  the  majority 
of  thofe  comedies  which  have  l)een  exhibited  within  the  lalt 
ten  years.  The  language  is  at  all  times  eafy  and  flowing, 
full,  of  Ipirit  and  vivacity;  and  the  Ityje  is.  every  where 
corred,  polifhed,  and  claflical. 


Art. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Parian  Chronicle  \  or^  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Arundelian  A4arhles :  zvith  a  Dijfcrtation  concerning  its  Au^ 
ihcnticity.  8vo.  5s.  Walter.  London,  1788. 


AN  attention  to  regulate  chronology  is  one  of  the  lateft 
ftudies  among  refined  nations.  When  tribes  fiffi  emerge 
from  barbarifni,  all  their  views  are  direfled  to  the  future; 
pall  tranfaftions  are  regarded  as  of  little  conlecjuencc ;  and 
the  deficiency  is  not  felt  till  the  time  when  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
paired.  The  genealogies  of  diftinguilhed  and  illullrious  fa¬ 
milies  have  been,  among  all  nations,  the  firft  Heps  towards 
alcertaining  the  date  of  pall  events.  We  find  this  employed 
by  Homer,  though  he  is  unable  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any 
of  his  heroes,  except  the  royal  family  of  Troy,  beyond  the 
fourth  generation.  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  the  oldell  profe 
writer  of  Greece,  added  nothing  to  this  ftudy  ;  and  even 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  hillory,  who  lived  about  half  a 
century  afterwards,  gives  us  little  information  concerning 
the  chronology  of  ancient  times.  He  wrote  four  hundred 
and  fourty^four  years  before  the  Chriltian  era,  and  leems  to 
have  related  all  the  memorable  occurrences  in  the  hillory  of 
the  Lydians,  AlTyrians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  and  Greeks, 
within  the  compafs  of  two  hundred  and  forty  years.  But 
he  is  irregular  and  defultory,  and  feems  to  have  had  no  idea 
of  chronological  order  or  precifion.  He  never  attempts 
more  than  a  vague  and  general  computation  of  time  by  the 
ages  of  men.  ITus  he  informs  us  that  the  Heraclidae  pof- 
felTed  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  for  the  fpace  of  five  hundred 
and  five  years,  during  twenty-two  generations  of  men.  He 
mentions  the  argonautic  expedition,  and  the  Trojan  war, 
but  never  attempts  to  afeertain  the  time  of  thele  events  by 
referring  them  to  any  known  and  determined  era.  Thf 
more  accurate  Thucydides  records  the  tranfaftions  of  every 
fumnier  and  winter  in  a  regular  feries ;  and  generally 
reckons  backward  from  the  year  in  w  hich  the  Peloponnefian 
war  was  concluded.  This  imperfeft  ftate  of  ancient  chro¬ 
nology  is  well  dcfcribed  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Marfiian: 

Sane  hiftoricum  Icribendi  genus  longc  vetulHus  efl,  quani 
**  chronologicum.  Prifeis  hilloricis  nuda  fult  rcrum  gefia- 
rum  nar ratio  ;  .nec  certis  tsmporum  intcrvallis  diltinfla; 
**  nec  a  termino  fixo  deducla.  In  hac  clafie  cenfendi  lun 
Hercklotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  et  qui  perierunt  rc- 
liqiii,  quorum  feripta,  antequam  nata  eflet  ars  chrono- 
logica,  prodierunt.  Hi  licet  Olympiorum  aliquando  obiter 
meminerint, ‘fetixtericam  tamen  Olympiadum  cemputa- 
lUntm  ngn  agnofeunt.” 
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In  the  age  of  Socrates,  Hippias  the  Elean  publinied  a  ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  vigors  at  the  Olympian  games.  This  cata¬ 
logue,  as  Plutarch  oblerves,  was  written  late,  that  is,  three 
hundred  and  leventy-fix  years  after  thelirft  olympiad;  and, 
what  is  worfe,  he  affirms  that  it  had  no  charafter  for  accu¬ 
racy,  Ephorus,  the  difciple  of  liberates,  in  his  chronolo¬ 
gical  hiitory  of  Greece,  from  the  reign  of  the  Heraclidx  to 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  corn- 
piited  by  generations  only ;  and  even  the  famous  Arundel 
Marbles,  compoled  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
make  no  mention  of  olympiads,  but  reckon  backwards  by 
years  from  the  time  prefent.  The  date  of  the  chronicle 
inferibed  on  thefe  marbles  coincides  with  the  twenty-firfl 
\xar  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  fplendid  age 
of  literature  and  philofophy  in  Egypt,  diftinguilhed  by  the 
names  of  Lycophion,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Aratus, 
Manetho,  and  the  feventy  interpreters.  The  Parian  Chro¬ 
nicle  was  purchaled  in  Greece,  or  in  the  illands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  by  Mr,  William  Petty,  who  in  1624  was  fent  by 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  collect  relics  ot  antiquity  in  the 
haft*  The  fame  of  thefe  marbles  has  much  exceeded  their 
value ;  they  are  proved,  in  fome  inlf ances,  to  be  inconfiftcnt 
with  the  moll  authentic  hiftorical  accounts  ;  they  are  never 
mentioned  by  the  ancients ;  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  many 
other  modern  chronologers,  pay  no  regard  to  them. 

Befides  thel'c  objeflions  to  tjieir  accujracy  and  correftnefs, 
the  author  of  the  differtation  before  us  attacks  their  authen¬ 
ticity,  and  endeavours  to  fliew  that  they  were  forged  in  the 
laft  century.  After  having  tranlcribed  the  Parian  Chro- 
mcle  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Engliih,  he  attempts  to  prove, 

1.  That  the  charadfers  have  no  certain  or  unequivocal  marks 
of  antiquity.  2.  That  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for 
a  long  time  after  the  date  of  this  work,  complain  that  they 
had  no  chronological  account  of  the  affairs  of  ancient 
Greece,  3.  That  this  Chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  by 
any  writer,  of  antiquity.  4.  That  Ibine  of  the  fafts  are 
taken  from  authors  of  a  later  date.  5.  That  Parachronifms 
appear  in  fome  of  the  epochas.  6.  That  the  hillory  of  the 
Marbles  is  obfciire  and  unfa^isfaclory. 

The  letters  in  the  Parian  Chronicle  have  no  appearance  of 
antiquity,  except  n  and  z,  the  form  ot  which  difeovers  af- 
^eftation  and  artifice.  Indeed  the  antiquity  of  an  inlcription 
never  be  proved  by  the  mere  form  of  the  letters ;  be- 
^aufe  the  moft  ancient  charadlers  may  be  as  eafify  counter¬ 
vailed  as  thofe  which  now  compofe  our  prefent  alphabets. 
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There  arc  feveral  Archaifms  indeed  in  this  Chronicle; 
thcle  arc  marks  of  impofture  rather  than  of  antiquity.  I'he 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphiis  was  not  a  barbarous  age,  but 
an  age  in  which  the  Greek  language  was  fpoken  and  written 
in  its  utmoft  purity  and  elegance. 

I'he  filence  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  Parian  Chro- 
nicle  is  a  ftrong  argument  againft  its  authenticity,  Apollo- 
dorus,  an  Athenian,  the  dilciple  of  Ariltaichus  the  gram¬ 
marian,  and  Panaetius  the  philolbpher,  wrote  a-  genealogical 
and  hiftorical  work  on  the  early  ages  of  Greece ;  but,  though 
compoled  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  date  of 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  it  does  not  contain  the  fmalleft  traces 
ot  a  fyrtcmatical  chronology.  It  is  remarkable  too  that  the 
Chronicle  of  Apollodorus  is  quoted  by  Diodorus  Siciilu?, 
Strabo,  Plutarch^  A.  (lellius,  Lucian^  and  many  other 
writers  of  antiqitity  while  the  Parian  Chronicle,  which 
comprehends  a  more  extenfive  period,  is  entirely  unnoticed. 
It  contains,  however,  fuch  wonderful  difeoveries  in  ancient 
hrftory,  that,  if  it  had  exilled  two  hundred  and  fixty-foiir 
years  before  the  Chriltian  era,  it  mull  have  excited  a  general 
attention,  and  been  referred  to  as  an  authority  by  writers  of 
fucceeding  times.  But  we  do  not  find,  in  any  author  of 
antiquity,  either  poet  or  hiftorian,  geographer  or  chronc- 
loger,  mythologift  or  Ichotiall,  the  molt  dillant  allufion  to  the 
Parian  Chronicle. 

At  lall,  after  it  had  exilled  above  eighteen  hundred  years, 
without  being^  either  named,  or  cited,  or  known,  it  is  dug 
out  of  the  ground,  and  brought  to  Europe  in  triumph  ;  kis 
quoted  and  applauded  by  critics  and  commentators;  andde- 
polited  in  the  bolbm  ot  our  alma  maicr  as  a  treafury  of  an¬ 
cient  chronology. 

Sonic  of  the  fadls  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  feem  to 
have  been  taken  from  writers  of  a  later  date^  Of  this  our 
author  produces  many  inftances,  and  Ibme  of  them  lo  pal¬ 
pable  as  to  fix  the  indubitable  marks  of  imitation, 
parallel-  paflTages  which  he  has  collected  exhibit  iuch  a  lind- 
Inrity  of  f2<^^s  and  dates,  of  tlK)Ught  and  exprellion,  as  could 
not  refult  from: chance;  and  plainly  ftevv  that  the  chiono- 
logy  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  has  i)een  colledled,  by 
modern  writer,  frpm  the  hifiGrical  records  of  antiquity. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  DilTertation  our  author  endeavour 
to  iiiveftigatc  the  time  when  the  Parian  Chronicle  "’3^ 
forged.  T'he  fixteenth  century,  and  the  prior  part  ot 
Seventeenth,  produced  a  multitude  of  grammarians,  critic 
acd'Coittmeiitators,  deeply  veiled  in  Grecian  ritersture,  2:^ 
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irtiply  qualified  for  the  compilation  of  fuch  a  chronological 
jvHem  as  that  of  the  Arunclelian  Marbles. 

'  Above  all,  the  Iciencc  of  chronology  was  particularly 
lUitlied  and  inveltigated  about  that  time:  Nunc  fervet 

chronologia,”  fays  Scaliger  in  the  year  1605*  “  omnes 
“  hoc  ferruin  excalfaciunt.’*  Caufabon  treats  thofe  perfons 
with  contempt  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  had  been  made  in  that  department  of  learning 
after  the  revival  of  letters.  Innumerable  fyftems  of  chro- 
rology  had  been  nublillied  before  the  year  1625  5  from  which 
it  was  ealy  to  extract  a  leries  of  memorable  events,  and  give 
the  compilation  a  Grecian  drefs. 

“  The  avidity,”  iays  our  author,  with  which  all  relics 
“  of  antiquity  were  then  colleftcd,  and  the  high  price  at 
“  which  they  were  purchafed,  were  fbfficient  inducements  to 
»•  any  one,  whoie  avarice  or  whofe  neceffity  was  lironger 
“  than  his  integrity,  to  engrave  his  labours  on  marble,  and 

tranlmit  them  to  Smyrna,  as  a  commodious  emporium  for 
“  fuch  rarities.” 

Many  relpeftable  writers  have  defpifed  the  authority  of 
the  Parian  Chronicle;  but  the  author  of  this  dilfertation 
is  the  fir(t  who  has  called  in  queflion  its  authenticity.  Even 
enthe  fuppoution  that  it  was  engraved  in  the  age  ot  Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus,  it  deferves  little  or  no  credit,  as  it  fettles  dates 
and  eras  which  the  molt  enlightened  authors  of  Greece,  at  a 
previous  period,  conlidered  ._as  uncjertain,  and  whofe  Au- 
I  thorlty,  or  even  exiftcnce,  no  fublequent  hiflorian  or  chro- 
nologer  has  ever  deigned  to  mention.  I'he  precile  period 
of  the  forgery  we  reckon  ftill  apocryphal  and  uncertain. 
The  film  of  fifty  guineas,  which  Peirefc  gave  to  the  fuppofed 
tabricator,  was  inadequate  to  fuch  a  laborious  and  expenfive' 
work. 

However  the  commonly-received  fyftem  of  ancient  chro- 
nology  may  fuffer  by  this  difeovery,  vve  cannot  help  giving 
our  tribute  of  applaule  to  the  ingenuity  acutenels,  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  our  author.  The  reader  who,  on  opening  this  vo- 
hnie,  expedls  only  to  find  a  dilcuflion  of  fome  dry  points  of 
lantiquity,  will  find  himfelf  agreeably  difappointed  when  he 
^’‘introduced  into  the  field  of  general  hiftory  and  enlarged 
erudition.  On  fnbfeqnent  occalions  we  hope  our  author  will 
^Pply  his  learning  and  his  talents  to  fubjeds  of  greater  intereft 
more  univerfal  utilitv. 
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Art.  IX.  Slavery:  a  Poem.  By  Hannah  More.  410.  is, 
Cadell.  London,  1788. 

HIS  is  a  very  elegant  and  fentiniental  poem.  The  na¬ 
tional  enthulialm  to  emancipate  the  Haves  in  our  Weft- 
India,  iflands  has  called  forth  the  tatents  of  our  ingenious 
authoTcls,  who  pleads  the  caufe  of  the  unfortunate  negroes 
with  fervour  and  feeling.  The  attachment  of  the  lower 
Older  of  females  to  the  dark  part  of  the  human  fpecies, 
arifing  no  doubt  from  the  compaffion  and  the  kindnels  ot 
their  natures,  is  well  known  to  every  obferver  ;  and  it  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  mark,  from  fome  late  inftances,  that  the  negroes 
are  favourites  of  the  ladies  as  well  as  of  their  maids. 

The  following  appeal  to  our  feelings  is  poetical  and 
fpirited  : 

*  Perifh  th’  illiberal  thought  which  would  debafe 
The  native  genius  of  the  fable  race  I 

Perilh  the  proud  philofophy  which  fought 
To  rob  them  of  the  pow’rs  of  equal  thought ! 

Does  then  th'  immortal  principle  within 
Change  with  the  cafual  colour  of  a  (kin  ? 

Docs  matter  govern  fpiric  ?  or  is  mind 
Degraded  by  the  form  to  which  'tis  join’d  ? 

*  No  :  they  have  heads  to  think,  and  hearts  to  fed, 

And  fouls  to  a<^,  with  firm  tho’ erring  zeal; 

For  they  have  keen  affedions,  kind  defires,  ' 

Love  llrong  as  deatli,  and  adive  patriot  Ares  ; 

All  the  rude  energy,  the  fervid  flame, 

Of  high-foul'd  paiTion,  and  ingenuous  fliame  : 

Strong  but  luxuriant  virtues  boldly  Ihoot 
From  the  wild  vigour  of  a  favage  root. 

*  Nor  weak  their  fenfe  of  honour's  jproud  control  r 
For  pride  is  virtue  in  a  Pagan  foul ; 

A  fenfe  of  worth,  a  confciencc  of  defert, 

A  high,  unbroken  baugheinefs  of  heart ; 

That  fclf-farac  ^ufF  which  erft  proud  empires  fway'd. 

Of  which  the  conquerors  of  th’  world  were  made. 
Capricious  fate  of  man  !  that  very  pride 
In  Afric  fcourg'd,  in  Rome  was  deify’d.’ 

But,  although  the  poetry  of  thefe  lines  is  anhTiated  srJ 
'Hegant,  the  fentrments  are  extremely  quellionable.  Tb'* 
there  is  fuch' an  original  and  radical  difference  between  t'- 
blacks  and  the  whites  as  to  form  a  diilin£l  fpecics,  isf'j 
vealed  to  us  in  feripture,  and  confirmed  by  philofophy 
hiftory.  ‘‘  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  Jkin,**  faith  d 
prophet,  or  the  leopard  kh  intimating  that 
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fa'ble  fkia  of  the  negro  is  not  an  accidental  or  adventitious 
circuinftance,  but  an  eirential  and  primary  part  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  like  “  the  fpots  of  the  leopard.’’  Independent  of  ana¬ 
tomical  difcoverles,  which  eltablifli  a  phylical  dilUn(5ik>n 
between  the  lable  and  white  part  of  the  human  Ipecies,  our 
own  oblervation  affures  us  that  black  is  a  colour  which  na¬ 
ture  abhors  ;  the  eye  ftartles  and  Ihrinks  from  it  when  it  ic 
firlt  prefented  ;  nothing  inanimate  wears  this  horrid  gloom  ; 
and,  in  the  living  world,  a  black  fkin  is  peculiar  to  animals 
of  the  moll  odious  and  loathfome  kind  This  dark  colour 
of  the  countenance  cannot  be  the  efteft  of  climate.  The 
black  and  white  Ethiopians  are  leparated  by  very  narrow 
boundaries. 

Hiltory  informs  us  that  there  has  never  been  a  civilifed 
nation  of  negroes,  and  that  no  very  enlightened  individual 
ever  arole  among  that  clals  of  men.  It  is  a  queftion  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  remains  yet  to  be  folvcd,  whether  it  be  poflible 
for  a  negro  to  comprehend  the  demonftrations  in  Euclid’s 
Elements  ?  Thelc  fadls  are  fo  Itrong  and  convincing  as  not 
to  admit  of  an  anfv/er.  There  is  one,  however,  which  per¬ 
haps  is  ftill  more  ftriking.  In  Africa  the  fagacious  elephant 
delpifesandinfults  the  negroes  as  animals  of  an  inferior  clafs, 
while  in  Afia  he  is  tamed  by  the  inhabitants,  aud  trained  to 
domeftic  ufes. 

But  although  we. look  upon  the  fable  African  as  an  inferior 
Ipecies  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  vv^ 
dcteli  the  cruelty, and. opprellion  which  they  have  Ibmetimes 
experienced  from  their  fevere  and  unrelenting  mailers.  I'here 
is  a  very  important  view  of  this  fubjedt  which  we  are  fur- 
prifed  that  none  of  the  numerous  declaimers  againll  flavery 
.have  ever  mentioned,  the  tendency  which  the  command  over 
Haves  has  to  form  and  cherilii  habits  of  infolenc'e,  cruelty, 
faftidioufnefs,  and  capricioufhefs  in  their  ’  haughty  lords. 
Robuft,  peevifh,  and  ill-tempcrcd  children  delight  to  fhevv 
their  power  by  tormenting  files  and  little  infedls.;  and  when 
this  tyranny  is  early  exerciled  over  the  human  fpecies,  it 
tends  to  beget  that  mixture  of  ferocity  and  folly,  of  bar¬ 
barity  and  childiftinels,  which  too  often  marks  the  charadl^r 
of  the  Wetl-India  planter  and  merchant. 

The  fubjedl  of  Mils  More  is  a  very  favourable  one  for 
poetical  defeription  and  pathetic  fentiment^  hut  by  much 
the  bell  poem  which  we  have  feen  on  the  occafion  is  a 
“  Letter  from  a  dying  Negro,”  publilhed  about  thirteen 
years  ago. 


•  Toads,  &c.  • 
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Jferial  Amufements.  Jo  ivhick  are  added  The  Bulfe^  a 
Pindaric  Ode  ;  and  Jckylly  an  Eclogue.  8vo.  2s.  Ititched, 
Ridgeway.  London,  1788. 
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T  has  been  flrongly  afierted,  though  perhaps  not  very 
firmly  believed,  by  a  conlideniblc  party,  for  foine  time 
part,  that  the  writers  on  the  tide  oi  oppolition  have  mono¬ 
polized  all  the  wit  and  humour,  elegance  and  talte,  of  the 
kingdom.  The  contagious  clulnefs  and  llupidity  of  a  tor- 
pedo  adniiniftration  are  luppofed,  by  thefe  partizans.  to  have 
infedted  and  benumbed  all  its  votaries  and  delenders;  while 
talents  and  abilities,  the  mufes  and  the  graces,  &:c.  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  marked  the  prcfent  race  of  patriots  as  thti: 
02vn.  Hence  a  new  era  of  literature  is  luppofed  to  have 
grilen  on  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  centurv  ;  poetical  aai! 
political  wits  have  fprung  like  mulhrooms  in  a  night ;  the 
Roltbd  and  Probationary  Odes  have  been  pronounced  (by  all 
their  authors^  and  fomc  of  their  readers)  to  be  chcfda'uvrc: 
of  elegant  latirp  and  brijliant  wit.  That  the  RoIIiad  poirelks 
very  confiderable  merit  no  found  critic  will  deny ;  but  we 
cannot  extend  the  fame  praife  to  the  Probationary  Odes, 
which  have  little  to  recommend  them  except  fcurrility  and 
indecency  j  and  which  never  can  be  read  or  relillied  in  com- 
parw — till  elegance  and  virtue  retire. 

This  mifcellany,  confifting  of  profe  and  verfe  (for  we  ar: 
forty  we  cannot  fay  profe  and'/)ot*/ry),  is  written  in  imitation 
of  the  abovementiohed  performances ;  and,  though  it  con¬ 
tains  forpe  tolerable  ftrokes  of  fatire,  is,  upon  the  whole,  3 
very  fpiritlefs  and  infipid  produftion.  The  following  Fin-: 
galian  rhapfody  on  Mr.  Dundas  is  the  bell  part  of  the  col¬ 
lection  : 


f  Dark  was  the  morne,  and  looring  luked  the  fun  on  the  unrceldcd 


bills.  Bleak  was  the  blaft  which  came  wlupftling  fix  the  Noi  ih,  anJ 


bpwled  in  the  face  of  Hanry,  journeying  o’er  the  plains  of  Fife. 

‘  The  chief  of  the  eager  eye  luked  aroond  for  a  timous  flicker,  but 
defolation  h^d  there  taken  her  abode.  He  fought  e’en  a  friendly 
tree  ;  but  foon  he  bo’od  his  forrpwing  head  —  for  not  a  tree  was  to  bg 
foond. 

f  The  fun  was  hid  behind  a  watVy  cloud — but  bright  was  tr' 
-fun,  gladfome  was  the  cloud,  when  compared  to  the  face  ci 
•  Hanry. 

*  The  angry  fperit  of  the  waters  poured  catarafts  frx  the  fines,  ani 
llretmed  in  dark  toref\ts  adoon  the  heath-clad  mounts.  The  wwin* 
derer  iUil  fped  him  onward  ;  tho’  oft,  ftriking  againll  the  poin:^^ 
jcc<i>  he  fell ;  and  as  he  fell  the  ba^vlen  rattled  in  his  pocket. 


A 
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•<  Yet,  Tweeter  was  this  defolation  to  the  foul  of  Hanry  than  aav  the 
;gauds  of  foothern  cJeemates. — The  fun  at  length  unveiled  his  golden 
veefage,  and  the  hopes  of  the  chief  were  brightened  with  the  viewt 
—  rude  though  the  profpedHay,  his  foul  was  cheered,  and  he  frod 
along  rejoicing  in  the  feene.' 

In  this  mifcellany  an  allufion  k  made  to  a  remarkable  fa(5t» 
that  the  official  records  at  the  India-Moufe  againll  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  had  fiiddenly  dilappeared,’’  IViie,  Rut 
v/ho  removed  them  ?  Not  India  delinquents  ;  but  delinquents 
at  home,  who,  in  their  hafte,  zeal,  and  rage  to  polTels  evi¬ 
dence  againfi  Mr.  Haftings,  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
iranferihe  the  records  at  the  India-Houle,  but  tore  the  leavts 
from  the  book,  which  at  this  moment  are  lying  on  the  table 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ! — Thus  the  ear  of  England,  and 
of  all  Europe,  has  been  abufed  and  poilbned  by  a  flagitious 
and  infamous  faUehood,  which  would  have  dilgraced  the 
loweft  |>ettifogging  attorney  in  the  meanefl;  village  of 
England. 

Jekyll,”  a  political  eclogue,  pofTeffes  Tuperiorand  claffi- 
cal  merit.  If  it  had  not  been  lor  this  poem  we  fhould  have 
inferred,  from  the  prelent  performance,  that  oppolition  had 
loft  their  ii^s. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  charatRer  of  the  Album  is  jullly  givea 
by  Horace : 

Hie  niger  .ry?  ;  hunc  iu  Romane  cavet©. 


Art.  XL  TranfaElions  oj  the  American  Philofophical  Society^ 
held  at  PhiladelphUy  for  proinoting  ujcj'ul  Knowledge.  Vo^ 

I  lumc  IL  4tcu  il.  IS.  boards.  Aitkcn.  Philadelphia,  ,1786, 

^HE  former  volume  of  this  woric  was  publilhed  before 
r  the  commencement  of  the  unfortunate  war  with  Ame¬ 
rica  :  fince  the  termination  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
continent  ha^ve  again  directed  their  attention  to  philolb- 
phical  inquiries,  and  leem  to  purfue  them  with  greater  ar¬ 
dour,  or  at  leail  with  greater  fuccefs,  than  even  the  lettlc-- 
nient  of  their  politica?!  conftitution. 

The  firft  article  in  the  prefent  volume  is  a  letter  from 
R.  Franklin  to  Dr.  Ingenhouz,  phyCcian  to  the  emperor, 
at  Vienna,  on  the  caules  and  ewe  of  fmokey  chimnies. 

‘  1  he  doctor’s  obfervations  on  this  fabje6l  have  already  been 
^  publiffied  feparately,  aixi  were  noticed  in  our  Review  a  little 
more  than  twelve  months  ago. 

.  Art.  IL  Explanation  of  an  optical  deception,  by  Mr,  Rit- 
[  It  is.obItjr.ved  that,  through  the  double  microfeope, 
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the  furfaces  of  bodies  fometimes  appear  to  be  reverfed ;  thst 
is,  thole  parts  which  are  elevated  feem  deprefled,  and  the 
contrary.  In  order  to  produce  this  effefl,  no  other  appa^ 
ratus  is  neceffary  than  two  convex  lenles  placed  in  a  tube, 
at  a  diftance  from  each  other  nearly  equal  to  the  fum  of 
their  focal  diflances.  Through  fuch  glaflcs  objefls  that  are 
feen  diftinftly  always  appear  inverted  ;  for  they  are  not  leen 
dire£lly,  but  by  means  of  an  image  formed  either  between 
the  two  glafTcs,  or  between  both  of  them  and  the  eye. 
When  Mr.  Rittenhouie  confidered  this  odd  appearance,  the 
firft  probable  caiife  which  oftered  was,  that  thofe  parts  ct 
the  objeft  which  are  funk  and  fartheft  from  the  eye  might 
have  their  correiponvlent  parts  of  the  image  formed  by  the 
g^lafles  nearell  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  would  appear  raifed. 
But  this  is  not  the  cale ;  for  thole  parts  which  are  farthclt 
from  the  eye  in  the  objeef  will  always  be  farthell  from  the 
eye  in  the  image,  and  often  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 
After  fome  time  Mi\  Rittenhouie  concluded  it  to  be  a  ne- 
cefTary  confequence  of  the  apparent  inverfion  of  the  objeft  ; 
and  in  this  he  was  confirmed  by  experiments. 

Art.  III.  Defeription  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New- 
Hampfhire.  By  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap. 

Art.  IV.  Defeription  of  a  remarkable  rock  and  cafeade, 
near  the  wellcrn  fide  of  the  Youghiogeny.  river,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Crawford’s  f'erry,  and  about  twelve  miles 
frpni  Union  Town,  in  Fayette  county,  in  the  ftate  of  Fenn- 
fylvania.  By  Thomas  Hutchins.  T  his  natural  objeft  is  lo 
extraordinary,  and  the  defeription  of  it  fo  fliort,  that  we 
fliall  gratify  our  readers  with  the  article : 

•  This  cafeade  is  occafioned  by  a  rock  of  a  femicircular  form,  the 
chord  of  which,  from  ope  extreme  end  of  the  arch  to  the  other,  is 
nearly  one  hundred  yards ;  the  arch  or  circular  part  is  exterfive, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height,  exhibiting  a  grand  and  ro¬ 
mantic  appearance.  This  very  curious  production  is  compofed  of 
ilonc  of  variegated  colours,  and  a  fpecics  of  marble  beautifully 
checquered  with  veins  running  in  different  directions,  prefenting,  on 
a  clofe  infpeCtion,  a  fjaint  refemblance  of  a  variety  of  mathematical 
figures  of  different  angles  and  magnitudes.  The  operations  of  ra* 
ture  in  this  flrufture  feems  to  be  exceedingly  uniform  and  majeilic; 
the  layers,  or  rows  of  ftonc,  of  which  it  is  compoled,  are  of  various 
lengths  and  thickneffes,  more  refemblir^  the  tlflCls  of  art  than  na¬ 
ture.  -  A  flat  thin  lione,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  thick,  about  twenty 
feet  w'ide,  forms  the  upper  part  of  this  amphitheatre,  over  whicii 
the  fircam  precipitates.  1  he  whole  front  of  this  rock  is  made  up,  from 
top  to  bottom,  as  well  as  from  one  extremity  of  the  arch  to  the  other, 
pf  a  regular  fucceflion^  principally  of  limeftone,  ftrata  over  ftrata,  and 

^ach  ftia?U|n  or  row  projefling  iq  an  hprjzontal  direction  a 
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further  out  than  its  bafe,  until  it  terminates  into  one  entire  flat,  thin, 
cxtcnfive  piece,  as  already  mentioned,  and  which  jets  out  at  right 
angles,  or  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  bottom,  over  which  it  impends 
fitten  or  twenty  feet,  and  that  without  columns,  or  even  a  Angle 
pillar,  for  its  fupport.  This  circumllance,  together  with  the  grand 
circular  walk  between  the  front  of  the  rock  and  the  (heet  of  water 
falling  from  the  fummit,  e;thibits  fo  noble  and  Angular  an  appear- 
ar.ee,  that  a  fpe£laior  cannot  behold  it  without  admiration  aird 
delight.’ 

Art.  V.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Nairne,  of  London,  from  Dr, 
Franklin,  propofing  a  flowly  lenfible  hygrometer  for  certain 

.  Defcription  of  a  new^  (love  for  burning  pitcoal, 
and  cohfiiming  all  its  liuoke,  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

Art.  VII.  A  theory  of  lightning  and  thunder-ftorms,  by 
Andrew  Oliver,  Kfq.  of  Salem,  in  the  Rate  of  MalTa- 
chufets.  It  is  generally  fbppoled  that  the  eledric  charges 
exhibited  in  repeated  fiafhes  of  lightning  during  a  thunder- 
ftorm,  are  previoully  accumulated  in  the  vapours  which 
conftitute  the  cloud;  and  that  thefe  vapours,  when  by  any 
means  they  become  either  overcharged  with  eleftric  matter, 
or  are  deprived  of  their  natural  quantities  of  it,  dilcharge 
their  lurplufage  to,  or  receive  the  neceffary  fupplies  from, 
either  the  earth  or  the  neighbouring  clouds,  in  fucceflive 
explofions,  till  an  equilibrium  is  reliored  between  them, 
hut  Mr.  Oliver  endeavours  to  prove  that  thefe  charges 
reflde  not  in  the  cloud,  or  vapours-of.  vvhich  it  confifts,  but 
ia  the  air  which  luftains  them  ;  and  that,  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  cloud,  or  even  the  afeent  of  the  vapours  of 
which  it  is  formed. 

Art.  VIII.  T  heory  of  water-fpouts. .  By  the  fame.  Wa- 
ter-fpouts  have,  by  Ibme,  been  luppofed  to  be  merely  elec- 
.  trical  in  their  origin  ;  but  Mr.  Oliver  is  of  opinion  that  they 
are,  in  part  at  leaft,  occafioned  by  rarifadtion ;  and  he  fup- 
ports  this  doctrine  by  obfervations  founded  upon  pneumatic 
and  hydroftatical  principles. 

Art.  IX.  Experiments  on  evaporation,  and  meteorological 
obfervations  made  at  Bradford  in  New^-England  in  1772,  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  A.  M. 

Art,  X.  A  letter  from  J  .Madilbn,  Efq.  to  Dr.  Rittenhoufc, 
containing  meteorological  obfervations. 

Art.  XI,  Delcrjption  of  a  machine  for  meafuring  a  fhip's 
way  through  the  lea,  by  F.  Hopkins,  Elq,  It  is  well 
known  that  the  mariner’s  log,  in  common  ufe,  is  liable  to 
^rror  and  uncertainty.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
laiprove  its  conftru^tion,  but  hitherto  without  luccefs,  - 

All 
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All  the  machines  of  this  kind  are  compofed  of  a  number 
cf  wheels,  which  arc  put  in  motion  by  the  twilling  of  a 
line  let  out  altern,  having  at  the  end  a  drag,  fo  conflrutled 
as  to  whirl  round,  falter  or  flower,  -according  to  the  motion 
of  the  Ihip.  The  objedlions  to  a  machine  lb  conllrudcd 
are  the  following:  Firlt,  If  the  line  is  not  very  long,  the 
drag  will  be  confiderably  afFcdled  by  the  fhip’s  wake ;  and 
if  it  is  very  long,  the  twiltings  will  be  irregular,  and  the 
line  liable  to  kink.  Secondly,  if  the  drag  is  i'o  heavy  as  to 
tink  below  the  bottom  of  the  waves,  when  the  IJiip  fails 
fall,  it  wull  be  too  heavy,  and  link  too  deep  when  Ihe  has 
but  a  flow  progrefiive  motion ;  or  otherwdfe,  if  the  drag  is 
of  a  proper  weight  w  hen  flie  makes  but  little  w’ay,  itwil] 
ikip  from  wave  to  wave  through  the  air,  when  fhe  fails  with 
a  brilk  gale,  and  fo  be  of  no  ule.  Thirdly,  it  will  be  liable 
to  molt  of  the  other  irregularities  to  which  the  log  in  com- 
nion  ule  is  expofed.  For  an  account  of  the  machine  pro- 
j)oled  by  Mr.  Ho[)kinlQn  wc  mull  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work,  as  a  plate  is  necelTary  for  the  explanation.  He 
cxprelfes  a  hope  that  it  will  be  free  from  at  leaft  Ibmeof 
the  objections  to  which  thole  machines  are  liable;  and,  if 
this  he  the  cafe,  it  may  be  admitted  as  an  accjuifition  to  the 
art  of  navigation. 

Art.  Xll.  Account  of  an  eleClrical  eel,  or  the  torpedo  of 
Surinam,  by  William  Bryant,  Efq.  In  lize  and  colour  this 
<c]  is  not  unlike  a  commorr  eel  of  Europe  or  America,  anJ 
in  fhape  relembles  it  more,  -except  that  it  is  thicker  in  pro- 
|K)rtion  to  its  length,  and  the  head  is  more  flat,  and  not  ib 
pointed.  It  differs  from  them,  how^ever,  in  this  rclpecr, 
that  it  comes  to  the  lurface  to  breathe  in  the  air. 
touching  this  eel,  as  it  lies  in  the  water  in  a  tub  provided 
for  it,  a  Hidden  and  violent  fliock  is  received,  in  all  relpeffs 
?ike  that  wdiich  is  felt  on  touching  the  prime  condiiclor, 
.when  charged  with  the  cleftrical  fluid  from,  the  globe  ;  and, 
like  that,  chiefly  affeCls  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  elbow. 
JMr.  Bryant  found  that  the  fliock  may  be  received  through 
inctalllc  fubftances. 

Art.-Xlll.  Oblervations  on  the  numb-fiTi,  or  torporil^- 
cel,  by  Henry  Collins  Elagg,  South-Carolina.  I'his  eel 
feems  fo  be  of  nearly  the  lame  Ipecies  with  that  delcribci 
in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  XIV.  A  letter  from  John  Page,  Efq.  to  David  Rit- 
tenhoute,  Efq.  and  another  to  the  former  by  the  lame  cor- 
refpondent.  l^th  thefe  letters  relate  to  a  remarkable  meteor 
Hen  in  Virginia  acd  Pennlylvani;^. 

Art; 
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Art.  XV.  Delcription  of  the  grotto  at  Svvatara,  by  the 
j^ev.  Peter  Miller,  of  Ephrata.  Communicated  by  Williara 
Jbi'ton,  Efq.  he  objc6f  deicribed  by  Mr.  Millar  is  a  pe- 
tritiecl  cavern  ;  and  he  alTures  us  that  no  royal  throne  ever 
exhibited  more  grandeur  than  the  delightful  profpedl  of  this 
lujus  naturae. 

Art.  XVI.  An  account  of  fome  experiments  on  mag- 
jietifni ;  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rittenhoule  to  John  Page,  Efq. 

Art.  XVII.  A  new  method  of  placing  a  meridian  mark;  in 
a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing.  By  David  Rittenhoule,  Efq. 
The  delcription  of  this  method  is  as  follows  : 

<  When  my  obfervatory  was  firll  erecled  I  placed  a  meridian  mark 
fo  the  northward,  at  the  dillance  of  about  twelve  hundred  feet,  my 
view  to  the  fouth  being  too  much  confined  by  adjacent  buildings,  and 
that  to  the  north  was  not  dlllant  enough  to  have  the  mark  free  from 
afeniible  parallax.  But  lall  fummer  a  new  brick  houfe  was  buiii 
dircdly  north  of  the  obfervatory,  and  much  too  nigh  for  diftant  vi- 
fion  with  the  ir^nfit  ioftrument,  Now,  though  a  fixed  mark  is  not 
abfolutely  necefl’ary  where  you  have  a  good  tranfit  infirument,  the 
pofition  of  which  may  be  examined  and  accurately  correded,  if  nc- 
ceffary,  every  fair  day,  by  the  paflage  of  the  pole-ltar  above  and 
below  the  pole,  it  is  neverthelels  very  convenient,  faves  much  trou¬ 
ble,  and  may  fometimes  prevent  millakes.  We  have  an  inftance 
in  the  oblervations  of  the  allronomer-royal  at  Greenwich.  His  mark 
being  taken  down  at  repairing  the  building  to  which  it  was  fccured, 
the  tranfit  inilrument  was  accidentally  thrown  out  of  its  true  pofition, 
and  the  obfervations  with  it  were  continued  for  a  confidcrabic  time 
before  the  error  was  detedled.  My  meridian  mark  being  thus  ren¬ 
dered  ufelels,  I  contrived  Jeveral  other  methods  of  fupplying  its 
place,  all  of  which  were,  on  lufficient  deliberation,  rejected  for  the 
following  : 

*  I  faftened  the  object  glafs  of  a  thirty  fix  feet  telefcope  firmly  to 
the  wall  which  fupports  the  tranfit  inilrument,  oppofite  to  and  as  near 
as  convenient  to  the  objed- glafs  of  the  tranfit,  when  brought  to  a 
horizontal  fituation.  In  the  focus  of  the  thirty  fix  feet  obje6t-glafs  I 
ferewed  fall  a  piece  of  brafs  to  a  block  of  marble,  fupported  by  a 
brick  pillar,  built  on  a  good  foundation  for  this  purpoie,  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  On  this  piece  of  brafs  are  fcveral  black  concentric  circles ; 
the  rell  of  the  plate  is  filvered.  The  diverging  rays  of  light  which 
proceed  from  every  point  in  thefe  circles,  after  pafiing  through  the 
thirty. fix  feet  glafs,  become  parallel,  and,  entering  the  tranfit  inllru- 
nient,  an  image  of  the  plate  and  its  circles  is  formed  in  the  fame 
place,  where  the  images  of  liars  or  the  moll  dillant  objeds  are  formed. 
The  circles  are  therciore  diltindly  feen  through  the  tranfit ;  and,  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  the  fame  meridian  with  the  centre  of  the  thirty-fix  feet 
glafs,  the  innermoll  circle,  about  the  fize  of  a  brevier  o,  ferves  for 
h  meridian  mark,  to  the  center  whereof  the  crofs  hair  of  the  tranfit 
pny  be  nicely  adjufted. 
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‘  I  bis  mark  is,  in  feveral  rt-fpcdls,  preferable  to  one  placed  in  the 
common  way.  It  is  entirely  free  from  parallax,  which  the  other 
cannot  be,  unlcfs  placed  at  a  very  great  diilance,  when  glaffes  of 
great  magnifying  powers  are  ufed.  It  is  not  fenfibly  afteded  by  the 
undulation  of  the  air,  which  very  often  renders  it  impoiiible  to  fet  the 
tranfit  accurately  to  a  dirtant  mark.  And  it  can  be  illuminated  at 
wight  without  difficulty,  ihould  the  fufpicion  of  any  accident  to  the 
tranfie  make  k  neceffary.  Bnt  it  has  likewife  one  difadvanu<>e; 
Ihould  the  pillar,  in  fettling,  carry  the  mark  a  little  to  the  call  or 
well,  4he  error  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  its  nearnefs.’ 

•  Art.  XVU!.  Account  of  a  worm  in  a  horfe's  eye  ;  by  F. 
Ilopkinlbn,  Efq.  A  report  prevailing  that  ahorfewasto 
be  leen  which  had  a  living  ferpent  in  one  of  his  eyes,  Mr. 
Hopkinlbn,  doubtful  of  the  fadf,  examined  tho  eye  with  aK 
the  attemion  in  his  power,  and  was  at  length  convinced  of 
its  reality.  He  delcribes  the  worm  as  of  a  clear  white  co¬ 
lour,  in  hze  and  appearance  much  like  a  piece  of  fine  bob¬ 
bin  ;  it  fceined  to  be  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in 
length  ;  which,  how’ever,  could  not  be  perfeSly  afeertained. 
The  creature  was  in  a  conltant,  lively,  vermicular  motion. 
Its  head  could  not  be  diftinguifhed,  neither  end  being  fully 
exhibited  during  the  infpeftion.  In  the  horfe  the  mufclch 
contiguo^is  to  the  eyeball  were  exceedingly  inflamed,  Iwoln, 
and  running  ;  and  it  feemed  as  if  all  the  humours  of  the 
eye  were  confounded  together.  It  is  a  great  delideratum  in 
the  hiilory  of  this  extraordinary  cafe,  that  the  eye  was  net 
difTeftcd,  for  more  accurate  examination  ;  but  that  the:?e 
was  a  living  worm  within  the  ball  of  the  horfe's  eye,  free 
from  all  deception  or  miflake,  Mr.  Hopkinfon  declares  him- 
lelf  moft  confident. 

Art.  XIX.  An  improved  method  of  quilling  a  harpfichord; 
by  F.  Hopkinlon,  Efq. 

Art.  XX.  Dbfervations  on  a  comet  lately  discovered ;  con> 
iBunicatcd  by  David  Rittenhoufe,  Efq. 

Art.  XXI.  Extradl  of  a  fetter  from  the  Rev.  Jeremy 
Ifelknap,  containing  obfervations  on  the  aurora  borealis. 

IXtl  you  ever,”  fays  Mr.  Belknap, 

*  la  obferving  the  aurora  borealis,  perceive  a  found?  I  own  I  once 
looked  on  the  idea  as  frivolous  and  chimerical,  having  heard  it  atfirir 
from  perfons  whofe  credulity  I  fup.pofed  exceeded  their  judgment; 
but  upon  hearing  it  repeatedly,  and  from  fome  others  when  1 
thought  judicious  and  curious,  I  began  to  entertain  an  opinion  in  ft- 
veur  of  it,  I  was  llr^^ngthened  in  this  opinion,  about  two  years  ago, 
by  lillening  with  attention  to  the  ilafliing  of  a  luminous  arch,  which 
appeared  in  a  calm  frolly  night,  when  I  thought  I  heard  a  tain*, 
lultling  noife  like  the  hrufhing  of  filk  Lall  Saturday  evening  I  hii 
lull  auricular  demonllration  of  the  reality  of  this  phenomenon.  Aeoui 
ecu  ©''clock  the  hemifpherc  was  all  in  a  glow  ;  the  vapours  afeen-"'! 
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(rom  all  points,  and  met  in  a  central  one  in  the  zenith  ;  all  the  dif- 
j^ce  between  the  louth  and  north  part  of  the  heavens  was,  thar 
the  vapour  did  not  begin  to  afeend  fo  near  tke  horizon  in  the  fouth 
as  in  the  north.  There  had  been  a  froall  fhower  with  a  few  thunder¬ 
claps,  and  a  bright  rainbow,  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  there  was  a 
gentle  wellern  breeze  in  the  evening,  which  came  in  flaws,  with  in¬ 
tervals  of  two  or  three  minutes ;  in  ihefe  intervals  I  could  plainly 
perceive  the  ruftling  noife,  which  was  eafily  diftingui/hablc  from  the 
found  of  the  wind,  and  could  not  be  heard  till'  the  ffaw  had  fubfided. 
The  flalhing  of  the  vapour  was  extremely  quick;  whether  accelerated 
by  the  wind  I  cannot  fay,  but  from  that  quarter  where  the  grcatdl 
quantity  of  the  vapour  feemed  to  be  in  motion  the  found  was  plained ; 
and  this,  during  my  obfervations,  'was  the  eaftern.  The  icene  lailed 
about  half  an  hour,  though  the  whole  night  was  as  light  as  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  quarters.’ 

This  obfervation  has  been  confirmed  by  other  perfons  of  goocT 
authority. 

Art.  XXII.  A  letter  from  J.  Madilbn,  Efq.  to  David  Rit- 
tenhoiile,  Elq.  containing  experiments  and  oblervation's  upon 
what  are  commonly  called  the  Iweet  I'prrngs.  I'hele  waters 
rile  at  the  foot  of  a  large  mountain,  called  the  Sweet-Spring 
Mountain,  in  the  county  of  Botetourt.  "They  are  lall'ely 
called  fiueetj,  for  their  tafte  is  evidently  acidulous. 

Art.  XXIII.  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap  on 
the  preierving  of  parlhips  by  drying. 

Art.  XXIV.  An  optical  problem,  propoled  by  Mr.  Hop- 
kinfofi,  and  folved  by  Mr.  Rittenhoule.  The  problem  ftated 
in  this  paper  is  founded  on  the  following  obfervation:  Mr. 

I  Hopkinfon,  fitting  at  his  door  one  evening  in  the  fummer, 

I  took  a  filk  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  ftretching 
I  a  portion  of  it  tight  between  his  two  hands,  held  it  up  be- 
I  fore  his  face,  and  viewed,  through  the  handkerchief,  one  of 
I  the  ftreet  lamps,  which  was  about  a  hundred  yards  diltant ; 
I  expefting  to  lee  the  threads  of  the  handkerchief  much  mag- 
I  nitied.  Agreeably  to  his  expeflation  he  oblervcd  the  filk. 
I  threads  magnified  to  the  fize  of  very  Coiirfe  wires ;  but  was 
I  much  furprifed  to  find,  that,  though  he  moved  the  handker- 
I  chief  to  the  right  and  left  before  his  eyes,  the  dark  bars  did 
I  not  feem  to  move  at  all,  but  remained  permanent  before  the 
I  eye.  This,  however  apparently  trifling,  is  a  curious  phe~ 
I  nomenon  in  optics;  and  Mr.  Rittenhoufe  accounts  for  it 
I  fcientifically,  upon  the  principle  of  th€ irt/Iixisn  of  light  in 
I  palling  itear  the  furfaecs  of  bodies. 

I  To  be  ior.cludfd  iv  our  next.  ] 
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Art.  XII.  Defence  of  Ufury;  feewing  the  Impolicy  of  flu 
prefent  Legal  Rejlraints  on  the  Terms  of  Pecuniary  Bargain;. 
Jn  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Letter,  .to  Adam  Smithy  Efq.  LL.D.  on  the  Difeouragements 
eppo/ed  hy  the  above  Rejlraints  to  the  Progrefs  of  Inventive 
Indujlry.  By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Efq.  of  Lincoln  s-lnn,  Efa. 
Small  8vo.  2s.  6d.  rewed.  I’ayne  and  Son.  Londoa 

1787- 


author  of  this  cflay  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  a 
^  praftice  which,  whether  juftly  or  not,  has  been  Itignia- 
tifed  in  all  ages  as  opprobrious;  and,  from  the  reflraint  of 
the  law,  has  incurred  likewile  the  imputation  of  being  im¬ 
politic,.  We  mult,  however,  acknowledge,  in  jullice  to  the 
force  of  his  arguments,  that  if  the  foundation  of  thele 
charges  be  not  dilprovetl  to  the  entire  fatisfadlion  of^every 
reader,  it  is  at  leaft  invalidated,  to  a  degree  which  may  be 
conlidered  as  extraordinary,  when  relative  to  a  fubjeft  that 
has  obtained  the  almoll  uninterrupted  and  univerfil  aflent  ct 
mankind.  Mr^  Bentham  examines,  vvith  great  acutcnelj:, 
the  different  reafons  aihgnable  for  the  legal  reltraints  upon 
ufury,  under  the  following  heads,  namely,  prevention  of 
prodigality;  proteftion  of  indigence  againlt  extortion ;  re- 
prelfion  of  the  temerity  of  projedors  ;  and  protection  of 
limplicity  againft  impolitlon.  An  abridgment  of  the  va¬ 
rious  obfervations  and  arguments  enforced  by  the  author 
would  afford  a  very  invperfedf-  idea  of  the  ftrength  and  merit 
of  the  performance,  which  can  only  be  eftimated  by  a  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  whole.  7'hat  we  may  therefore  avoid 
any  inadequate  teprefcntatlon  of  his  ingenuity,  and  at  the 
fame  time  endeavour  to  gratify  our.readers  in  feme  degree, 
we  lhall  extradl  the  greater  part  of  the  fecond  letter  as  a 
ii^ecimen  of  the  work  : 

‘  Ufury  is  a*  bad  thing,  and  as  fuch  bught  to  be  prevented; 
^furers  are  a  bad  fort  of  men,  a  \'cry  bad  fort  of  men,  and  as  fucii 
ought  to  be  punilhed  and  fupprelled.  Thefe  are  among  the  iiring  of 
propofitions  which  every  man  finds  handed  down  to  him  from  his 
progenitors^  which  moll  men  are  ciilpofcd  to  accede  to  without  exa¬ 
mination;  and,  indeed,  not  unnaturally  nor  even  unreafonably  dif- 

fofcdi  for  it  is  impoliible  the  bulk  of  mankind  Ihould  find  leilure, 
ad  they  the  ability,  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  an  hundredtlv 
part  of  the  rules  and  maxims  which  they  find  themfelves  obliged  to 
aft  upon.  Very  good  apology  this  for  John  Trot ;  but-a  little  mere 
inquif\pvencfs  may  be  requirt^  of  legiflatcKs. 

You, 
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«  You,  my  friend,  by  whom  the  true  force  of  words  is  fo  well  un. 
icrftood,  have  I  am  fure  gone  before  me  in  perceiving  that  to  fay 
ufury  is  a  thing  to  be  prevented,  is  neither  more  or  lefs  than  begging 
the  matter  in  queftion.  I  know  of  but  two  definitions  that  can 
poffibly  be  given  of  ufury  :  one  is,  the  taking  a  greater  intereil 
than  the  law  allows  of ;  this  may  be  Ailed  the  political  or  legal  defi. 
uition  :  the  other  is,  the  taking  of  a  greater  intereA  than  it  is  ufual 
for  men  to  give  and  take  ;  this  may  be  Ailed  the  moral  one ;  and 
jhis,  where  the  law  has  not  interfered,  is  plainly  enough  the  only 
one.  It  is  plain  that,  in  order  for  ufury  to  be  prohibited  by  law,  a 
politive  defeription  muA  have  been  found  for  it  by  law,  fixing,  or 
rather  fuperfeding,  the  moral  one.  To  fay  then  that  ufury  is  a  thing 
that  ought  to  be  prevented,  is  faying  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  that 
the  utmoA  rate  of  intereft  which  lhall  be  taken  ought  to  be  fixed  ; 
and  that  fixation  enforced  by  penalties,  or  fuch  other  means,  if  any, 
may  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  breach  of  it.  A  law 
panifliing  ufury  fuppofes,  therefore,  a  law  fixing  the  allowed  legaJ 
rate  of  intereA  :  and  the  propriety  of  the  penal  law  muA  depend  upor% 
(he  propriety  of  the  fimply-prohibitive,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  declaratory 
one. 

One  thing  then  is  plain,  that,  antecedently  to  cuAom  growing 
from  convention,  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  ufury ;  for  what  rate 
ofintereA  is  there  that  can  naturally  be  more  proper  than. another  ? 
what  natural,  fixed  price  can  there  be  for  the  ufe  of  money  more 
than  for  the  ufe  of  any  other  thing  ?  Were  it  not  then  for  cuAom, 
ufury,  confidered  in  a  moral  view,  would  not  then  fa  much  as  admix 
of  a  definition  ;  fo  far  from  having  cxiAence,  it  would  not  fo  much 
as  be  conceiveable  ;  nor  therefore  could  the  law,  in  the  definition  it 
took  upon  iifelf  to  give  of  fuch  offence,  have  fo  much  as  a  guide  to 
fleer  by.  CuAom  therefore  is  the  foie  bafis  which  either  the  mo- 
ralill  in  his  rules  and  precepts,  or  the  legiAator  in  his  injundtions,  can 
have  to  build  upon.  But  what  bafis  can  be  more  weak  or  unwar-- 
rantable,  as  a  ground  for  coercive  meafures,  than  cuAom  refulting 
from  free  choice  ?  My  neighbours,  being  at  liberty,  have  happened 
to  concur  among  themfclves  in  dealing  at  a  certain  rale  of,  intereA  j 
I,  who  have  money  to  lend,  and  Titius,  who  wants  to  borrow  it  of 
me,  would  be  glad,  the  one  of  us  to  accept,  the  other  to  give,  an 
intereA  fomewhat  higher  than  theirs ;  why  is  the  liberty  they  excr- 
cifeto  be  made  a  pretence  for  depriving  me  and  Tkius  of  ours? 

‘  Not  has  blind  cuAom,  thus  made  the  foie  and  arbitrary  guide, 
any  thing  of  Acadinefs  or  uniformity  in  its  dccilions ;  it  has  varied, 
from  age  to  age,  in  the  fame  country ;  it  varies,  from  country  to 
country,  in  the  fame  age  ;  and  the  legal  rate  has  varied  along  with 
k:  and  indeed,  with  regard  to  times  paA,  it  is  from  the  legal  rate, 
wore  readily  than  from  any  other  fource,  that  we  colled^  thecul- 
tomary.  Among  the  Romans,  till  the  time  of  JuAinian,  we  find  it 

high  as  twelve  per  cent. ;  in  England,  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  we  find  it  at  ten  per  cent.  ;  fucceeding  Aatutes  reduced  iz 
to  eight,  then  10  fix,  and,  laAly,  to  five,  where  it  Aands  at  prefenc. 
^Tca  at  prefeut  in  Ireland  it  h  at  fix  per  cent,  j  and  in  che.  Wdl  indiea 
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at  eight  per  cent. ;  and  in  Hindoltan,  where  there  is  no  rate  limiter 
by  law,  the  lowed  cullomary  rate  is  ten  or  twelve  At  Conilan 
tinople,  in  certain  caies,  as  I  have  been  well  inter med,  .thirty 
cent,  is  a  common  rate.  Now,  of  all  thefe  widely  ditlei cut  i ares 
what  one  is  there  that  is  intrinlically  moie  proper  ch;<n  anotlicr? 
What  is  it  that  evidences  this  propriety  in  each  inllancc  ?  vvhar  ju* 
the  mutual  convenience  of  the  parties,  as  manifelled  by  their  con. 
fent  ?  It  is  convenience  then  that  has  produced  whatever  tticre  has 
been  of  cullom  in  the  matter.  What  can  there  then  be  in  cuiloia  lo 
make  it  a  better  guide  than  the  convenience  which  gave  it  uirih  ? 
and  what  is  there  in  convenience  that  Ihould  make  it  a  vvorl'c  guide 
in  one  cafe  than  in  another  ?  It  would  be  convenient  to  me  to  give 
fix  per  cent,  for  money  ;  I  wilh  to  do  fo.  “  No,”  fays  the  law,  “  you 
ihan’t.” — “  Why  fo  “  Becaufe  it  is  not  convenient  to  your  neigh, 
bour  to  give  above  five  for  it.”  Can  any  thing  be  more  abiurd  than 
fuch  a  reafon  ? 

‘  Much  has  not  been  done,  I  think,  by  legiflators  as  yet  in  the  way 
of  fixing  the  price  of  other  commodities ;  and,  in  what  little  has 
been  done,  the  probity  of  the  intention  has,.  I  believe,  in  general, 
been  rather  more  unqueftionable  than  the  reditude  of  the  principle, 
or  the  felicity  of  the  refult.  Putting  money  out  at  inierell  is  ex- 
changing  prefent  money  for  future;  but  why  a  policy,  which,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  exchanges  in  general,  would  be  generally  deemed  abfurd 
and  mifehievous,  iliould  be  deemed  neceflary  in  the  inllancc  of  this 
particular  kind  of  exchange,  mankind  are  as  yet  to  learn,  fo: 
him  who  takes  as  much  as  he  can  get  for  the  ufe  of  any  other  fort  of 
thing,  an  houfe  for  inftance,  there  is  no  particular  appellation,  nor 
any  mark  of  difrepute  nobody  is  aOiamed  of  doing  fo,  nor  is  i: 
ufual  fo'  much  as  to  profefs  to  do  otherwife.  Why  a  man  who 
takes  as  much  as  he  can  get,  be  it  fix,  or  feven,  or  eight,  or  ten 
per  cent,  for  the  ufe  of  a  fum  of  money  (hould  be  called  ufurer,. 
ihould  be  loaded  with  an  opprobrious  name,  any  more  than  if  he 
had  bought  a  houfe  with  it,  and  made  a  proportionable  profit  by  the 
houfe,  is  more  than  I  can  fee.’ 

The  author  afterwards  examines,  in  the  fame  argumen* 
tative  manner,  the  propriety  of  maintenance  and  cham¬ 
perty  ;  and,  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Smith,  gives  additional  proof 
of  a  clcarnefs  and  vigour  of  uridcrllanding  in  the  prolecution 
of  moral  and  political  re  lea  relies. 
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Art.  Xlll.  Chemical  Oh/ervations  on  Sugar.  By  Edward 
fii^hy.  8vo4  2s.  Hitched.  Johnfon.  London,  1788. 

This  treatife  contains  an  ingenious  fyftcmatical  inquiry 
into  the  produftion,  decompolition,  and  revivification 
of  fugar on  which  feveral  procefTes  we  meet  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  juft,  and  Ibmetimes  important,  obfervations.  The 
true  analyfis  of  fugar,  notwithftanding  the  frequent  invef- 
tigation  of  its  conftituent  principles,  has  remained,  till 
lately,  unknown.  By  fome  chemifls  it  is  deferibed  as  the 
native  fait  of.  a  vegetable,  rendered  inflammable  by  the 
mixture  of  a  certain  portion  of.  oil.  By  others"  it  has  been 
deemed  an  elFential  fait,  confiding  of  an  acid  united  with  a 
large  quantity  of  an  attenuated  and  mucilaginous  earth,  and 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  fweet  and  not  volatile  oil.  A 
third  clafs  of  inquirers  has  affirmed  it  to  be  a  native  foap, 
confiding  of  an  oil  rendered  mifcible  with  water,  by  means 
ofafaline  fubftance.  Frorh  the  more  conclufive  experi¬ 
ments  of  Bergman  and  Scheele,  , however,  it  is  probable 
that  fugar  is  compofed  of  an  acid  and  phlogiflon,  that  great 
principle  in  nature,  and  which  had  fo  long  efcaped  the  ob- 
icrvation  of  experimental  philofophers. 

Mr.  Rigby  remarks  that,  though  the  component  acid  of 
faccharine  futftances  is  of  vegetable  origin,  the  jphlogillon, 
in  Tome  inftances,  appears  to  be  derived  from  animals.  Of 
this  he  produces  the  follpvving  examples : 

*  The  natural  hlftory  of  the  puceron,  or  vine  fretter,  affords  a 
▼cry  ftriking  inftance  of  the  produdion  of  a  faccharine  juice ;  and, 
from  the  very  fingular  manner  in  which  it  is  obtained,  it  feems  very 
probable  that  the  procefs  is  a  phlogiilic  one. 

*  It  appears,  from  obfervations  made  by  an  ingenious  and  atten¬ 
tive  French  naturalift,  the  Abbe  BoilEer  de  Sauvages,  that  fwarms 
cf  ihefe  little  animals  fix  themfelves,  ‘in  the  fununer  time,  on  the 
ytHing  and  fucculent  branches  of  various  trees ;  and  that  their  food 
^yohlts  of  the  juice  which  they  extraft  from  the  tree  by  piercing  the 
thefe  young  and  flender  branches.  This  juice,  in  the  green 
m  of  moft  vegetables,  is  acidulous,  and  is  peculiarly  fo  in  the 
fialks  of  the  tree  on  which  thefe  infers  moll  abound,  and 
ytu  which  they  take  their  name,  namely,  the  vine.  At  a  certain 
after  receiving  this  acid  as  food,  they  part  with  it  as  excre-* 
^^ntitious,  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  amber-coloured  liquor,  which, 
txquifitely  fweet.  It  falls  upon  the  neighbouring  leaves,  or  upon 
"ts  or  other  bodies,  which  may  be  near  or  under  the  animals,  at 
®  time  of  its  being  ejeded,  and  produces  one  fpecics  of  what  is 

Siic.  Rsv.  Yol.'XI,  AprU  1788.  .  ^  com- 
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conimonly  called  honey  dew,  and  which  is  eagerly  fought  after  t>v 
bees, '  ants,  &c.  ^ 

*  The  change  which  this  vegetable  acid  juice  undergoes  by  pafllnr^ 
the  ilomach  and  inteiiines  ot  thefe  animals,  and  which,  to  uCc  the 
words  pf  the  Abbe  boifllcr,  “  though  at  firll  hard  and  four,  be- 
comes  in  the  bowels  of  this  infed  equal  to  the  honey  obtained  from 
the  flowers  and  leaves  of  vegetables,’'  may,  I  think,  with  great  pro- 
bability,  be  attributed  to  the  phlogillon  which  it  receives  unde: 
thei'c  circumftanc€s»;  for,  minute  as  thefe  infects  arc,  if  we  admi: 
that  they  belong  to  the  general  clafs  of  animals,  and  are  conlli. 
tuted  like  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  cxiilence  of  phlo- 
gifton  in  their  inteftines,  which  are  well  known,  in  all  other  animals, 
to  furnifh  this  principle  very  largely  ;  ami  from  this  circumlhncc  we 
may  furely  confidcr  this  as  another  inflance  of  the  production  of  iucrar 
from  a'combination  of  the  vegetable  acid  and  phlogillon. 

‘  Even  the  fweetnefs  cf  honey  is  probably  increafed,  if  not  in 
many  cafes  totally  produced,  by  phlogiltioation  in  the  body  of  the 
bee  ;  for  it  appears,  from  Reaumur’s  Hillory  of  this  extraordinary 
infedl,  that  the  vegetable  juice  which  they  colled  from  flowers  re¬ 
mains  fome  time  in  their  bodies  before  it  is  dcpofitcd  in  the  cells  of 
the  hive  ;  in  which  fituation  it  is  probable  that  it  undergoes  a  fimiiar 
change  to  that  of  the  acid  juice  which  pafles  through  the  vine-fietrer. 
TJierc  can  be  no  doubt  ot  the  difl'erence  between  the  tafle  of  honey 
and  of  that  fluid  which  is  generated  in  the  nedaria  of  moll  flowers, 
and  particularly  in  the  circumflance  of  Iwcetnels ;  for  though,  in  the 
nedaria  of  lomc  flowers,  this  fluid  is  found  very  faccharinc,  yet  bees 
colled  juice  from  various  flowers,  in  which  no  fweet  liquor  can  be 
deteded  ;  and  which,  therefore,  feems  to  require  fome  addition  of 
phlogillon  before  it  can  alTuine  lo  laccharine  a  Hate  as  that  cf 
honey.’ 

In  the  coiirfe  of  this  excellent  treatife  the  author  llicrtrefe 
a  philolbphical  theory  relpeding  the  operation  of  making; 
and  gives  rcalbn  to  hope  that  future  experiments  may  afeer- 
tain  a  method  of  fweetening  wine  by  phlogiltic  procelk?. 
without  the  danger  arlling  iVom  the  ule  of  metallic  irU' 
pregnations,. 
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Art.  XIV.  The  Firji  Part  of  the  Injiituics  of  the  Laws  of 
Englahd ;  cr^  J  Ccninientary  upon  Littleton.  2\ot  the  Name 
tf  the  Author  only^  hut  of  the  Law  itfelf.  ILrc  ego  gran^ 
davus  pofiii  iihiy  candide  lector.,  uiuthorc  Edzvardo  Coke^ 
JlJilite.  2  he  Thirteenth  Edit  ion  ^  rcvij'ed  and  corrected.  IViik 
the  Addition  of  Notes  and  References y  from  the  Beginning  to 
Folio  195  inclufve^  hy  Francis  'Hargrave.  Efg.  of  Lincoln  s- 
Inn;  and  from  Folio  196  to  the  Endy  with  the  Preface  and 
Index  to  the  Notes y  ly  Charles  Butler.  Efq.  of  Lincoln" s- Inn. 
And  ariAnalyfis  of  Littleton y  written  hy  an  uaiknown  Hand  in 
165B-9,  hut  never  before  pablijhed.  Folio.  Brooke. 
London,  1788. 

T  ITTLETON’s  Tenures,  and  Sir  Edvvard  Coke’s  Com- 
^  mentary  upon  them,  have  long  been  confidered  as  a  ne- 
ceffary  part  of  a  lawyer’s  library.  Wood’s  Inflitute  of  the 
Laws  of  England,  was  formerly  the  lirft  work  put  in  the 
Kudent’s  hands.  It  is  bv  no  means  deditute  of  merit ;  but 
it  is  fo  far  exceeded  by  the  Commentaries  of  Sir  William 
Blackltone,  that,  immediately  on  their  appearance,  it  fell 
^  into  general  negleft.  No  country  perhaps  has  yet  produced 
1  a  work  containing  fo  inftruSive  and  mafterly  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  lludy  of  its  laws  as  is  to  be  found  in  thofe  Com¬ 
mentaries.  The  French  fpeak  with  jud  admiration  of  the 
Droit  Civil  of  Doinat.  With  equal  pretendons  to  accuracy 
and  method,  Sir  William’s'CommenTaries  have  the  advantage 
of  the  hidorical  and  political  details  with  which  he  has  illul- 
trated  almod  every  part  of  our  laws.  Hence  it  is  now  the 
frft  book  which  the  dudent  is  recommended  to  penile.  By 
inattentive  reading  of  it  he  is  fure  to  gain  a  general  know-^ 
ledge  of  the  grounds  and  rudiments  at  his  profeflion.  The 
next  work  to  which  his  attention  is  diredfed  is  Littleton’s 
i enures,  and  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  Commentary  upon  them. 
Here  his  profcj/tonal  ftudies  may  be  properly  laid  to  begin. 
There  are  few  parts  of  the  learning  contained  in  Sir  Willianl 
Jackftone’s  Commentaries  w’hich  every  perfon,  who  pre- 
J^nds  in  the  flighted  degree  to  general  literature,  or  to  a 
^^nowledge  of  the  Englilh  conditution,  does  not  vvilli  to 
^ffefs :  but  thole  who  dudy  the  law  a*s  a  profefiion  mud  go 
prther.  To  thole  it  is  edentiaily  necedary  to  make  them- 
d^es  complete  mailers  of  all  the  doflrine  refpecling  lllits 
K"da£lions,  nnd  the  numhcriefs  didinilions  incic'Cnt  both  to 
Ijndecl  and  perlonrd  propertv,  Thcfe  are  no  where  more 
B'-urately  or  fuilv  difciuTcd  than  thev  are  by  Ldttlcton 
ffd  his  commentator,  uoon  Litrlcton.  therelore.  has 
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long  been  the  fludent’s  manual.  It  is  to  the  Englifh  lawyer 
what  the  Inltitutes  and  Digeft  are  to  the  civilian.  Hence  the 
repeated  editions  w  hich  have  been  publi/hed  of  this  work. 
A  luccinft  account  of  them  is  given  by  Mr.  Butler  in  his 
preface,  which  we  fhall  tranferibe  here : 


‘  It  has  not  yet*been  fettled,  and  perhaps  cannot  now  be  fettled 
with  any  degree  of  precifion,  when  the  firft  edition  of  Littletor.'s  work 
was  printed.  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Account  of  Printing  in  Er'^Iand 
conjeflures  the  edition  by  J.  Lettou  and  W.  Machlinia  to  hav^ been 
printed  in  1481,  and  that  it  is  the  firft  edition.  This  makes  the  print- 
ing  of  the  book  to  have  been  within  fix  or  feven  years  after  Carton’s 
introduftion  of  the  art  into  England,  and  within  twenty-four  vearj 
after  the  firft  invention  of  it.  Ur.  Middleton’s  conjedure  is  fupported 
by  the  concurrent  circumftance  of  the  time  when  thofe  printers  appear 
to  have  been  in  partnerfhip;  and  no  other  edition  bears  evidence  of 
a  prior  title  to  antiquity.  Another  edition,  jof  nearly  equal  preten- 
fions  to  precedence  with  the  Lettou  and  Machlinia  edition,  has  lately 
'appeared  from  the  library  of  the  late  William  Bayntun,  Efq.  It 
has  remained  hitherto  undeferibed^  and  was  probably  unknown  to 
all  who  have  undertaken  to  notice  the  feveral  editions  of  this  work. 
At  the  end  it  is  faid  to  be  printed  by  Machlinia  alone,  then  living 
near  Fleet*  Bridge ;  from  which,  and  other  circumftar4ces,  it  is  clearly 
diftinguilhable  from  the  former  edition.  The  letter  ufed  in  printing 
it  is  Itfs  rude,  and  more  like  the  modern  Englilh  black  letter  than 
the  letter  ufed  in  the  joint  edition  of  Lettou  and  Machlinia,  and 
the  abbreviations  are  much  lefs  numerous.  Thefe  circumftances 
afford  fome,  though  but  a  faint  ground,  to  fuppofe  it  pofterior  in 
date  to  the  former.  Mr.  Hargrave  has  both  thefe  editions.  In  1766 
Monf.  Houard,  an  avocat  in  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  and  Con- 
feillcr  Echevin  of  the  town  of  Dieppe,  publifhed  at  Rouen,  in  two 
volumes,  the  text  of  Littleton,  with  a  French  interpretation,  notes, 
n  gloffary,  and  pieces  juftificatives.  Many  editions  of  Littleton  in 
French  and  in  Englifh  only,  have  been  pubiilhed  in  fmali  o^lavo, 
twelves,  fixteens,  and  twenty-fours.  They  are  all  of  them  very  in¬ 
accurate.  The  French  edition  in  158,  is  the  firft  in  which  the  fee- 
lions  are  numbered.  An  edition  in  French  and  Englifh,  in  double 
columns,  with  a  table  of  the  principal  matters,  was  printed  in  duo¬ 
decimo  in  1671.  Confidering  the  univerfal  eftimation  in  which  Lit* 
deton’s  treatife  is  held,  and  that  it  generally  is  the  firft  work  put  into 
a  ftndent’s  hand,  it  is  very  fingular  that,  fince  the  editions  by  Letiou 
and  Machlinia,  and  the  Rohan  edition,  no  correfl  edition  of  it  with* 
out  the  commentary  has  yet  been  publifhed.  The  reader  will  hear 
with  pleafure  that  Mr.  Hargrave  has  it  in  contemplation  to  favour  tbo 
public  with  fuch  an  edition ;  and  to  print  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  \vill 
snake  it  a  typographical  curiofity. 

‘  The  firft  edition  of  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  Commentary  upon  Lit¬ 
tleton  was  publifhed  in  his  life-time,  in  1628  i  it  is  very  incorred* 
The  lecond  edition  was  printed  in  1629,  and  is  fuppoied  to  have 
b^A  revifed  by  the  author.  The  fubfequent  editions,  to  the  eighth 

-  incittlively, 
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ioclufively,  feem  to  have  been  printed  from  the  fecond,  withou 
much  variation.  The  ninth  edition  includes  Sir  Edward  Coke’s 
reading  on  lines,  and  his  treatife  on  bail  and  mainprize.  To  the 
tenth  edition  are  added  the  complete  copyholder,  with  many  rcfe« 
rences.  In  the  eleventh  edition  the  book  entitled  the  Olde  Tenures 
isinferted.  At  the  end,  both  of  the  edition  of  Littleton  by  Lettou 
and  Machlinia,  and  of  that  by  Machlinia  only,' Littleton’s  work  is 
called  the  “  Tenores  Novelli,"  to  difiinguilh  it  (it  is  prefumed)  from 
the  treatife  of  Oldc  Tenures.  The  eleventh  edition  has  ^Ib  feveral 
notes  and  additions,  tending  principally  to  Ihew  the  alteration  of  the 
law  fince  the  time  of  Littleton  and  his  commentator.  The  twelfth 
and  laft  edition  was  publilhed  in  1738.  Some  obfervations  upon  it 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hargrave’s  addrefs  to  the  public  on  his  under¬ 
taking  the  prelent  edition.  An  abridgment  of  Sir  Edward  Coke’s 
Commetitary  was  publilhed  in  1 7 14  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins  $  Ihoit 
but  pointed  obfervations  are  occafionally  introduced  in  it,  to  explain 
the  principles  of  the  old  law,  and  the  alterations  made  in  it  by  the 
fabfeqaent  llatutes.’ 

The  prefent  edition  was  begun  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  and 
continued  by  him  to  folio  190  inclufively.  He  then  relin- 
quilhed  the  work.  He  lignihed  this  to  the  public  by  an  ad- 
drefs  which,  in  the  preient  edition,  immediately  precedes 
Mr.  Butler’s  preface.  He  fpeaks  in  it  very  feelingly  of  his 
being  obliged  to  relinquilh  the  work,  a  favourite  work,  as 
he  calls  it,  before  its  advancement  to  maturity.  In  a  former 
I  iddrefs  he  defired  the  reader  to^refledl  on  the  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  undertaking  ;  the  diftradling  variety  of  fubjefts ; 
the  nunierous  number  of  authors  necell'ary  to  be  confulted ; 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  opinions  feemingly  dilcordant, 
but  frequently  conliftent  with  each  other  ;  and  the  accuracy 
and  cautious  referve  of  expreffion  Ib  efTential  to  writings  on 
legal  topics.  That  the  undertaking  was  attended  with  all 
thofe  difficulties  is  certain ;  but  it  was  impoffible  to  find  a 
perfon  more  completely  formed  to  conquer  them  than  Mr. 
Hargrave.  His  part  of  the  edition  will  be  a  lading  monu- 
■ijent  of  his  profound  and  extenlive  learning,  and  indefa- 
bgable  induftry.  After  this,  it  is  paying  a  juft  enco- 
■nium  to  Mr.  Butler  to  fay  that  the  edition  has  not  fullered 
l>y  Mr.  Hargrave’s  relinquifhiiig  it. 

,  Mr.  Butler  fpeaks  of  his  part  of  the  edition  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : 

I  ’  When  it  became  generally  known  that  Mr.  Hargrave  had  relin- 
Woilhed  the  work,  the  prefent  editor  engaged  in  it  j  but  he  did  not 
■^age  in  it  while  there  was  the  Ilighteft  probability  of  its  being  un- 
V|tsken  by  any  other  perfon' ;  and  even  then  he  would  not  have  en-* 
in  it  if,  by  doing  fo,  he  incurred  any  obligation  of  completing 
■  T  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Hargrave’s  undertaking  in  all  its  parts.  He  thought  an  i?7:pcrfeS}  \ 
ixecutioH  oi  the  remaining  part  of  the  .work  would  be  more  ngrer.iblc  1 
the  public  than  that  to  prefeut  them  with  thi/  remaining 

of  the  text  of  Littleton  and  his  commentator,  with  /£//7.v  references 
and /c?wf  notes,  would  be  an  acceptable  oifering  to  them.  No  orlu^r  i 
perlon  appeared  with  any  ;  and  the  preient  editor's  periormance  does  > 

pot  prevent  the  exertions  of  any  future  adventurer.'  I 


A9>  a  fpccifr.cn  of  the  work  we  fliall,  in  this  number, 
preient  the  reader  with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Butler's  preface, 
containing  lome  pertinent  obfervations  on  the  utility  which 
feudal  learning  is  to  a  Itiident  of  the  Englilh  laws, 

fje  begins  nis  preface  with  obferving  that  the  reputation 
of  Littleton’s  d'r^atife  on  Tenures  is  too  well  eltablilhed  to 
require  any  mention  of  the  prailes  which  the  molt  refpefl- 
able  writers  of  this  country  have  bellowed  on  it  3  but  that 
fomc  foreign  writers  have  fpoken  of  it  in  very  different 
terms.  He  then  quotes  a  paffage  froni  Kottgman  s  treatile 
De  Verbis  Feudalibus,  in  which  that  celebrated  civilian 
calls  Littleton’s  'Fenures,  libellum  adeo  incondite,  abfurdc, 
V  et  inconcinne  feriptum,  iit  facile  appareat  ftultitiam  in 
illo  libro,  cum  malitia  et  calumniandi'  ftudio  certaie.” 
Mr.  Butler  then'  cites  a  paffage  from  Gatzert’s  Commentatio 
Juris  Lxotici  liiltorico-Literaria  de'Jure  Communi  Anglin'; 
in  which,  after  bellowing  I'ome  general  commendations  cn 
the  work,  he  -lays  ‘‘  Sed  nec  minus  fatendum  eft,  adea 

fxpiffmie  obfeuritati  bonum  hominem  ftiiduilfe,  ut  enig- 
<<  mata  legum  nialuiffe,  quam  prxeepta  traclere  videatur.'* 
To  invalidate  the  force  of  thele  oblervations  Mr.  Butler 
cites  a  paffage  in  Gravina  and  another  in  Cujas,  where  Hot- 
toman's  difppfitipn  to  abufe  is  feverely  cenfured.  He  then 
continues  : 

‘  But  Hottonian’s  general  difpofit;on  to  abufe  is  not  the  onlycir- 
Cuniftance  by  which  his  virulent  cenfure  of  Littleton  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  '  Full  of  the  dofftrines  of  the  feudal  laws  of  his  Ovvn 
country,  he  might  e<pe(:^  to  find  doftrines  of  a  fimilar  nature  in 
Littleton,  without  adverting  that  the  greateft  part  of  Littleton's  \vor!< 
treats  pf  the  iubordinate  and  practical  part  of  the  laws  of  EnglarJ, 
which,  like  that  of  every  other  country,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfelf,  and  bears  but  a  remote  analogy  to  thofe  of  other  couc- 
tries.  It  is  allowed  that  the  feudal  polity  of  the  different  countiiesci 
Europe  is  derived  from  the  fame  origin ;  that  there  is  a  nujk:n 
fimilitude  in  their  principal  inftitutions,  and  a  fiiigular  uniforn:i:y  in 
the  hiftcry  of  their  rife,  perfeflion,  decline,  and  fall.  But  the  n.crs 
we  go  fiom  a  general  view  of  their  coniHtutions  and  o-overnments 
their  particular  laws  and  cuftoms,  the  lefs  this  fimilitud^ and  uniform 
jV?  diffpvc^ablc, 
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^  Thus  the  hirtory  of  every  country,  ivlierc  the  feudal  laws  have 
prevailed,  while  it  prefents  us,  on  the  one  hand,  with  an  account  of 
the  many  reftraints  iinpofcd  upon  them  by  alienation,  and  of  the 
many  methods  which  have  been  taken  to  nvike  property  unalienable, 
prelents  us,  on  the  other,  with  an  account  of  the  different  arts  which 
have  been  ufed  to  elude  thofe  rdlraints,  and  to  make  property  free. 
This  is  as  obfervable  in  the  law  ot  England  as  it  is  in  the  law  of  any 
other  country. 

‘  But  the  mode  by  which  it  has  been  in  England  is  peculiar 

to  England.  In  other  countries,  where  a  liberty  of  alienation  has 
been  introduced,  it  has  refled  on  a  kind  of  compromife  with  the  lord, 
by  paying  him  a  certain  line,  and  a  kind  of  compromife  with  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  feudatory,  by  allowing  them  a  right  of  redemption, 
.commonly  called  the  “  jus  retradlus.”  But  the  Heps  by  which  a  free 
alienation  of  property  has  obtained  ground  in  England  arc  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  England  the  unlimited  freedom  ot  aliening  focage  and 
military  land  was  loon  allowed  ;  the  pradicc  of  fubinfeudation  was 
foon  abolifhed ;  the  alienation  of  lands  was  rellrained  by  the  intro- 
dudion  of  conditional  fees,  and  afterwards  by  the  introdudion  of 
eflates  tail ;  entails,  from  their  firft  cltabliQiment,  were  greatly  dif- 
countenanced  by  the  courts  ot  jullicc,  and  they  were  eluded  by  the 
doclrine  of  difcontinuance  and  warranty.  In  the  courfe  of  time  a  fine 
was  made  a  bar  to  the  claims  of  the  iiiue  in  tail,  and  a  common  re¬ 
covery  to  the  claims  both  of  the  iffue  and  of  thofe  in  remainder  and 
reverfion.  Moll  of  thefc  circumllances  are  peculiar  to  the  hiliory  of 
England  ;  hence  an  Englifli  reader,  w  ho  opens  the  writings  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  feudifts  with  an  expeflation  of  finding  there  fomething  applicable 
to  the  pradicai  parts  of  the  law  of  his  own  country,  refpeding  the 
alienation  of  landed  property,  will  be  greatly  difappointed.  He  will 
fnd  the  mpft  pofitive  prohibition  of  aliening  the  fee  without  the  con- 
j  lent  of  the  lord ;  he  will  find  very  nice  and  lubtle  difquifitions  of  what 
amounts  to  an  alienation  ;  Ee  will  End  that,  in  fome  countries,  the 
lord’s  confent  ftlll  continues  a  favour ;  that  in  others  it  is  a  right 
which  the  tenant  may  claim  on  rendering  a  certain  Ene.  In  (hort,  he 
will  find  the  works  of  foreign  fcudills  filled  with  accounts  of  the 

jus  retraflus,”  or,  “  droit  de  rachat,”  the  “  rctraite  liguager,” 
and  the  droit  de  lods  ct  des  ventes but  he  will  hardly  find  the 
words,  or  any  thing  equivalent  to  the  words,  conditional  fee,  ellatc 
difcontinuanc;e,  warranty,  fine,  or  recovery,  in  the  fenfe  in  which 
we  ufe  them. 

‘  The  fame  may  be  obfert^d  on  the  doclrine  of  conditions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flricl  principles  of*  the  feudal  law,  no  conditions  could 
annexed  to  a  fief,  except  the  implied  conditions  to  which  every 
W  was  iubjedl,  from  the  obligation  of  fervice  on  the  part  of  the  te- 
rant,  and  the  obligation  of  piotcclion  on  the  part  of  the  lord.  Every 
£ef  to  which  any  expreis  or  conventionary  condition  w'as  annexed 
was,  from  that  very  circumltance,  ranked  among  improper  fids.  But 

in  Englaiid  v*\.'re  a:  all  times  fufccptible  of  every  kind  of  con¬ 
dition. 

‘  It  would  be  eafy  to  purfuc  thefe  cbfervations  through  the  fubfei 
chapters  of  Littleton’s  treatife.  Even  if  we  confider  tlie  fubjeft 
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on  a  more  extcnfive  fcale,  we  (hall  find  fome  circumftances  pccuii^; 
tothcEnglilh  law,  which  muft  neccfl'arily  occafion  a  very  cffer.tii! 
and  marked  difTercnc^  between  the  conditution  and  forms  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  England,  and  the  conlUtution  and  forms  of  the  govern, 
jnem  of  other  countries.  Such  are  the  univerfal  converfion  of  allo¬ 
dial  lands  into  fiefs ;  the  total  abolition  of  fobinfeudation ;  the  free- 
dom  of  alienation  of  eflaies  in  fee  fimple ;  and  the  limited  and 
dependent  fituation  of  our  nobility  when  contrafted  with  the  fuuatioa 
of  the  high  nobility  of  foreign  countries :  all  thefe  are  peculiar,  in 
a  great  meafurc,  to  our  laws.  It  follows,  that  our  writers  muft  be 
(ilent  cn  many  of  the  topics  which  fill  the  iinmenfe  volumes  of  fo- 
reign  feudifis ;  and  they,  from  the  fame  circumftancc,  muft  be 
equally  filent  on  many  of  the  fubjedls  which  are  difcnfTed  by  cur 
writers.  That  this  is  fo  will  appear  to  every  perfon  converfant  with 
the  ancient  writers  on  our  laws  who  will  give  a  curfory  look  at  the 
writers  on  the  feudal  laws  of  other  countries.  Nothing,  in  this  rc- 
fped,  can  be  more  different  than  thofe  parts  of  the  writings  of 
Brat'lon,  Britton,  Fleta,  Littleton,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  Sir  Wil. 
liam  Blackilone,  which  treat  of  landed  property,  and  the  books  of 
the  fiefs,  Cujas’s  Commentary  upon  them,  the  various  treatifes  on 
feudal  matters,  colledled  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes  of  the 
Tradlatus  Traflatuum,  Du  Moulins’s  Commentarii  in  priores  tres  Ti* 
fulcs  Confoetudinis  Parifienfis,  or  the  more  modern  treatifes  of  Moof. 
Germain  Antoine  Guyot  and  Monf.  Herve. 

‘  Tbcfc  obfervations  are  offered  with  a  view  to  account  for  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  two  foreign  writers  cited  above 
fpeak  of  Littleton.  They  may  alfo  account,  in  fome  meafure,  for 
a  circumftancc  which  has  been  a  matter  of.  fome  furprife,  the  total 
£lence  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  on  the  general  dodtrine  of  fiefs.  It  h 
obvious  how  extremely  defiroqs  his  lordfhip  is,  upon  every  occafion, 
to  give  the  reafons  of  the  dodlrine  laid  down  by  him;  and  what 
forced,  and  fometimes  even  puerile  reafons,  he  affigns  for  them; 
yeti  though  fo  much  of  our  law  is'Aippofed  to  depend  upon  feudal 
principles,  he  never  once  mentions  the  feudal  law. 

1  do  marvel  many  times,’  fays  Sir  Henry  Spclman,  that  mjr 
Lord  Coke,  adorning  our  law  with  fo  many  flowers  of  antiquity  and 
foreigiT  learning,  hath  not  (as  1  fuppofe)  turned  afide  into  this  field, 
that  is,  feudal  learning, .  from  whence  fo  many  roots  of  our  law  have 
of  old  been  taken  and  tranfplanted.  1  wifh  fome  worthy  would  read 
them  diligently,  and  (hew  the  feveral  heads  from  whence  thofe  of 
ours  are  taken.  They  beyond  the  feas  are  not  only  diligent,  but  very 
curious  in  this  kind ;  but  we  arc  all  for  profit  and  “  lucrando  pane;” 
taking  what  we  find  at  market  without  inquiring  whence  it 
But  this  complaint  is  open  to  bbfervation, 

*  There  is  pp  dopbt  but  our  laws  refpefting  landed  property  are 
fufccptible  of  great  illuftration  from  a  recurrence  to  the  general  hif- 
tory  and  principles  of,  the  feudal  law.  This  is  evident  from  dc 
writings  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  particularly  his  treatife  ofTc- 
pures,  in  which  he  has  very  fuccefsfully  explained,  by  feudal  prin* 
ciples,  feveral  of  the  leading  points  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the 

vrofks  of  Ljtrictop  and  Sir  Ldward  Cok^i  and  (hewn  fhe 
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of  fcvcral  of  their  diftinflions,  which  otherwifc  appear  to  be  merely 
arbitrary.  By  this  he  has  reduced  them  to  a  degree  of  fyftemt  of 
which*  till  then,  they  did  not  appear  iufceptible.  His  treatife,  there* 
fore,  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  every  perfon  who  wiihes 
make  himfelf  a  complete  mailer  of  the  extenfive  and  various  learn* 
ing  contained  in  the  works  of  thofe  writers.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  writings  of  Sir  William  Blackllone.  Much  ufeful  information 
may  be  derived  alfo  from  other  writers  on  thefe  fubje£is. 

«  But  the  reader,  whofe  aim  is  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  pra6lice 
of  his  profeflion,  cannot  be  advifed  to  extend  his  refearches  upon 
th’cfc  fubjefls  very  far.  The  points  of  feudal  learning,  which  ferve 
to  explain  or  illullrate  the  jurifprudence  of  England,  are  few  in 
number,  and  may  be  found  in  the  authors  we  have  mentioned^ 

,  •  It  is  not  impoffible  but  further  inquiries  might  lead  to  other  In* 
terefting  difeoveries.  But  the  knowl^ge  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
every  perfon  to  poiTefs  who  is  to  praftife  the  law  with  credit  to  him* 
fclf,  and  advantage  to  his  clients,  is  of  fo  very  abftrufe  a  nature, ' 
and  comprehends  luch  a  variety  of  different  matters,  that  the  utmoft 
time  which  the  compafs  of  a  life  allows  for  the  (ludy,  is  not  more- 
than  fu0icient  for  the  acquifition  of  that  branch  of  knowledge  only  i 
dill  lefs  will  it  allow  him  to  enter  upon  the  immenfe  field  of  foreign 
feudality.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wifiied  that  fome  gentleman,  pofTefTed 
of  fufficient  time,  talents,  and  afiiduity,  would  dedicate  them  to  this 
Judy;  Thofe  who  have  read  the  late  Dr.  Gilbert  Stewart’s  ‘‘  View 
of  Society  in  Europe,  in  its  Progrefs  from  Rudenefs  to  Refinement,’* 
will  lament  that  he  did  not  purfue  his  inquiries  on  this  fubjed.  From 
fuch  a  writer,  a  work  on  this  fubjed  might  be  expeded  at  once  cn* 
tert^ning,  interefting,  and  jnftrudive;  but  fuch  a  work  is  not  to  be 
expeded  from  a  pradifing  lawyer.  Whatever  maybe  the  energies 
of  his  mind,  his  induilry,  his  applicadon  and  adivity,  he  will  foon 
feel  that  to  gain  an  accurate  and  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  it 
ispradifed  in  our  courts  of  julKce,  reouires  them  dl.  Thus,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  iludent  will  find  an  aavantage  in  fome  degree  of  re* 
fearch  into  feudal  learning ;  on  the  other,  he  will  feel  it  necelTary  to 
bound  his  refearches,  and  to  leave,  before  he  has  made  any  great  pro¬ 
grefs  in  them,  the  Book  of  Fiefs,  and  its  commentators,  for  Littleton’s 
Tenures  and  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Commentary.’ 

Wc  have  here  prefented  the  reader  with  Mr.  Btitler’s  ol>* 
fervations  on  the  analogy  which  the  feudal  law  bears  to  th<5 
common  law  of  England ;  and  the  advantages  which  may 
^  derived  from  a  general  acquaintance  with  feudal  princi¬ 
ples.  In  a  future*  number,  perhaps,  we  fhall  prefent  the 
reader  with  his  obl'ervations  on  Lord  Coke’s  writings,  and 
with  f|)ecimens  both  of  and  Mr,  Hargrave’s  annotations. 
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Art.  XV.  Fii^  Lines  cf  the  theory  and  PraFiice  of  Phi lofo^ 
phical  Chemijiry.  By  ydin  Bcrkciihouty  M*  D.  8v  o.  6s.  6d. 
boards.  Cadcll.  London,  1788. 

.  ^ 

^^liE  whole  hiftory  of  the  fcienccs  affords  no  example  of 
...I'uch  a  fudden  and  great  revolution  as  has  happened  in 
chemiftry  during  the  lall  thirty  years;  in  which  time,  from 
a  fyftcm  of  erroneous  principles  and  falle  conelulions,  it  has 
rifen  into  a  regular  ftrufture  of  philofophical  theory,  uni- 
verfally  fupported  by  experiment.  By  this  mode  of  invelli- 
gation  has  been  dcmonllrated  the  exiltence  of  fixed  air,  dii- 
covered  by  Dr. Black,  profelfor  of  chemiilry  at  Edinburgh; 
tliat  of  phlogiilon  by  Mr.  Kirvvan  and  others  ;  the  doftrine 
of  chemical  attradfions  completed  by  the  immortal  Berg¬ 
man;  .the  afeertainment  that  there  are  in  nature  no  Icls  than 
five  diftindl  primitive  earths;  and  the  furprifing  difeovery 
that  water,  hitherto  flippoled  an  element,  is  aflually  a  com- 
pofition  of  pure  and  inflammable  air. 

But  thefc,‘  however 'great  and  aftonifliing,  are  not  the 
only  confpicuous  improvements  in  modern  chemiltry,  which, 
by  the  difeovery  of  feveral  lemi-metals,  has  increaled  the 
inimbcr  to  nine ;  has  likewife  enlarged  that  of  acids,  dil- 
tinftly  charadterifed,  from  fix  or  leven  to  upwards  of  twenty; 
and  has  refeued  from  univerfal  inattention  ten  different  Ipe- 
cies  of  aerial  fluids. 

•  Chemiflry,  therefore,  as  appears  from  its  prefent  flatc,  h 
become  entirely  a  new  fciencc  ;  and  a  compilation  which 
reduces  the  various  and  detached  difcoverics  of  different  au¬ 
thors  into  one  general  lyftcm,  is  undoubtedly  a  work  which 
promifes  no  I'mall  degree  of  fatisfadtion  ,to  thole  who  willi 
to  be  acquainted  with  this  curious  and  important  branch  ot 
philofophy.  Such,^  we  readily  acknowledge,  is  the  pro- 
duftion  now  before  us,  which  Dr.  Berkenhout  feems  to 
haye  digefted  with  much  care  and  attention.  He  delcribes 
the  different  chemical  elements  in  a  clear  and  corredf  man¬ 
ner,  not  only  avoiding  hypothetical  fpeculations  hinuelt, 
but  expofing  the  errors  of  thofe  who  have  too  inconlider- 
ately  indulged  them..  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work  we  lhall 
lay  before  our  readers  an  extraft  from  the  author’s  account 
of  the  prefent  Hate  of  aerial  philofophy  : 

‘NITROUS  GAS, 

‘  By  Dr.  Prieftley  called  nitrous  air,  is  diilinguifhed  from  all  thi 
other  permanently  clallic  fluids  by  its  Angular  property  of  piocu:- 
ing,  when  mixed  v\ith  atmofpheric  air  in  a  dole  velid,  a  red  cloud; 
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heat,  ^  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  mixture.  Thefc  fluids,  in 
order  to  produce  the  greatcll  diminution,  are  to  be  mixed  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  part  nitrous  gas  to  two  parts  of  air ;  but  the  diminu¬ 
tion  is  greatcll  when  the  air  is  moft  pure.  When  the  point  of  fatu- 
ration  is  exactly  hit,  the  air  is  iuppofed  to  be  diminilhed  to  about  a 
fourth  of  its  original  bulk,  .and  the  nitrous  gas  totally  dellroyed.  By 
ishat  means  this  diminution  is  clFedcd  is  not  yet  determined. 

‘  Nitrous  air,  or  gas,  was  generally  fuppofed  to  confill  of  nitrous 
acid  and  phlogiflon  ;  but  it  is  now  believed  to  contain  no  acid,  and 
that  its  conflituent  parts  arc  phlogifloii  and  dephldgifticated  nitrous 
vapour. 

‘  Nitrous  air  may  be  dephlogifticated  by  expoflng  it  to  the  ruft  of 
iron  ;  or  by  diftilling  a  folution  of  copper  in  wxak  nitrous  acid, 
niixed  with  fhavings  of  iron.  The  air  produced  will  be  a  mixture  of 
phlogiflicated  air  and  dephlogifticated  nitrous  gas'.  By  agitating  this 
mixture  in  water,  the  latter  will  be  alone  abforbed,  and,  by  heating 
the  water,  may  be  obtained  pure.  This  dephlogifticated  nitrous 
gas  will  fufFer  a  candle  to  burn  in  it ;  ncverchelefs  it  is  fatal  to 
animals. 

‘  Nitrous  air  may  be  converted  into  phlogifticated  air  by  heatii\g  ' 
iron  or  charcoal  in  it,  or  by  any  other  phlogiftic  pfocefsV 

‘  Nitrous  gas  may  be  obtained  by  difiblving  iron,  copper,  filvcr,* 
mercury;’ befmuih,  nickel,  or  antimony  in  nitrous  acid;  alfo  from 
various  vegetable  and  animal  matters  containing  phlogifton. 

<  Nitrous  gas  extinguifhes  flame,  and  is  deitruftive  to  animal  life* 
II  is  abforbed  by  water,  by  all  acids,  and  by  oils, 

‘  Dr  Prieftley  hath  difedvered  other  elaltic  fluids  w'hich  arc  not 
condenfable  by  cold.  He  calls  them  acid  and  alkaline  airs,  from 
the  acids'and  alkalis  from  which  they  are  obtained.  But'as  they  are 
nothing  more  than  acid  and  alkali  volatilifed  by  heat ;  are  again  re¬ 
ducible,  by  mixture  with_water,.  to  their  former  liquid  form  ;  and, 
as  they  ferve  only  to  perplex  young  chemills,  it  may  be  as  well*to 
take  no  farther  notice  of  them  at  prelent. 

‘  I  have,  in  this  chapter,  delcribed  five  diftindf  fpecles  of  air,  or 
gas,  viz.  vital  or  pure  air,  calcareous,  inflammable,  phlogifticated, 
and  nitrous.  My  young  reader  will,  without  much  difficulty,  by 
confidering  this  chapter  a  fecond  time  with  attention,  remember  the 
peculiar  properties  of  each  ;  but,  recolledling  that  they  are  all  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  fame  fubftances,  and  by  the  fame  means,  his  ideas 
will  be  ftill  confufed ;  he  muft  therefore  be  informed  that  thefe  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  gas  are  extricated  at  diflerent  times  of  the  procefs,  and 
by  different  degrees  of  heat :  for  example ;  in  diftilling  a  folution  of 
zinc  in  nitrous  acid  the  firll  air  produced  is  phlogifticated,  the  fecond 
inflammable,  and  finally  vital. 

‘  But  in  order  to  difpel,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  mift  which  ftill 
involves  this  recent  branch  of  chemiftry,  let  us  look  back  a  little  on 
the  compofiiion  and  produce  of  thefc  feveral  gafes. 

‘  Vital  air  is  a  fimple  element;  with  inflammable  air,  it  forms  water  j 
with  an  acid,  it  forms  calcareous  gas. 

‘  Calcareous  gas,  or  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid,  is  compofeJ  of  vital 
jftr  and  an  acid  jui  genms. 
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•  Inflammable  air^v according  to  Dr.  Prieftlcy,  confifls  of  phloglfton 

water,  and  the  clement  heat ;  according  to  Dr.  Higgins,  of  pure  air* 
fire,  and  an  acid.  *  * 

•  Nitrous  air  is  compofed  of  pWogillon,and  dephlogifticated  nitrous 
vapour. 

•  Water  is  compofed  of  vital  air  and  phlogifton,  or  inflammable  air. 

•  Phlogilllcated  air  is  compofed  of  phlogifton  and  aerial  acid. 

•  To  thefe  may  be  added  another  permanently  elaftic  fluid,  to 
which  philofophers  have  given  the  name  of  hepatic  air,  becaufe  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  partTcularly  the  marine,  it  is  obtained  from 
heper  fulphuris,  which  is  a  liver-coloured  combination  of  fulphur 
with  alkali,  or  with  earth.  The  properties  of  this  gas  are,— it 
Imells  like  rotten  eggs ;  mixed  with  pure  or  with  nitrous  air,  it  be¬ 
comes  inflammable  ;  It  is  mifcible  with  water  in  a  certain  proportion; 
it  turns  lilver  or  mercury  black ;  it  is  fomewhat  heavier  than  atmo- 
fpheric  air;  it  reddens  the  infufion  of  turnfol ;  it  precipitates  from 
water  in  the  form  of  fulphur.  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  cohfequeoce  of  many 
ingenious  and  apparently  decifive  experiments,  believes  this  gas  to  be 
fulphur  brought  into  an  aeriform  ftate  by  the  matter  of  heat.  It  is 
Ais  gas  wh£h  impregnates  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Harro- 
gate, 

The  fecond  part  of  the  work  confifts  of  a  lexicon,  in 
which  is  given  the  praftical  part  of  chemiftry,  which 
could  not  well  be  reduced  into  a  fcientific  arrangement. 
This  is  accompanied  with  an  index,  referring' either  to  the 
pages  of  the  prefent  volume,  or  to  thofe  of  other  chemical 
trafts,'  In  addition  to  thefe  proofs  of  Dr.  Berkenhout’s  in- 
duftry  we  meet  with  a  chronological  chart  of  eminent 
chemifts,  an  explanation  of  chemical  fymbols,  a  table  of 
chemical  attradlions  in  Iblution,  another  of  the  fame  in  fu- 
fion,  with  a  copious  and  diftinft  table  of  compofition,  a 
plate  of  pneunriatical  apparatus,  and  a  table  of  philofophical 
opinions. 

On  the  whole,  thefe  Firji  Lines  contain  a  diftinft  and  iife- 
fiil  account  of  the  preient  Itate  of  chemical  knowledge.  This 
is  all  which  Dr.  Berkenhout,  or  any  other  perlbn,  can  per¬ 
form  ;  for  as  fome  of  the  principles  are  r.ot  yet  fully  ella- 
bliihed,  and  fiture  difeoveries  are  uncertain,  it  is  impoflible 
to  determine  the  limits  of  experiment  and  refearch  in  (his 
improving  department  of  philofophy. 


Sietckes  cfSuiety  and  Manners  in  Portugal,  joc 

j^RT.  XVI.  Sketches  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Portugal,  Im 
a  Series  of  Letters  from  Arthur  Hi  Hi  am  Cojiigan,  Efq.  late  a. 
Captain  of  the  Iriflj  Brigade  in  the  Service  of  Spain,  U  his 
Brother  in  London.  In  Tivo  Volumes.  8vo.  los.  boards. 
Vernor;  London,  1788, 

0  voyages  and  travels  are  we  indebted  for  much  of  the 
knowledge  w'hich  now  enlightens  the  mercantile,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  literary  world.  They  have  contributed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  theory  and  praflice  of  commerce ;  they  have 
broken  down  the  partition- w'alls  of  ignorance ;  man  is  better 
known  to  man ;  nations  look  beyond  their  own  narrow 
circle,  and  perceive  that  they  had  not  attained  to  the  per- 
feftion  W'hich  ignorance  always  fuppoles :  a  mutual  adoption 
of  what  appears  preferable  in  each,  of  courle  takes  place, 
and  manners  and  civil  polity  are  gainers. 

Nor  is  the  field  unfruitful  to  the  various  deferiptions  of 
literary  men  ;  it  produces  both  flowers  and  fruit ;  it  prefents 
a  wider  and  more  varied  range  to  the  imagination  of  the 
poet ;  and  from  it  the  antiquarian,  the  naturalilt,  the  hifto- 
rian,  the  philofopher,  &c.  may  reap  a  plentiful  harvelL 
We  fay  may  reap ;  for  much  care  is  necelfary  to  feparatc 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  In  the  mals  of  publications  of 
this  kind  many  can  only  contribute  to  the  propagation  of 
error,  or  lend  their  aid  to  while  away  an  idle  or  a  liltlefs 
hour.  7'o  hear  and  to  fee  with  difeernment,  to  coiled 
fafts  with  diligence  and  Idediion,  to  judge  with  precifioa 
and  impartiality,  are. talents  which  fall  to  the  fhareof  few. 
Yet,  who  does  not  think  himfelf  capable  of  writing  tra¬ 
vels?  And  who  does  not  w'rite  travels — fuch  as  they  are? 

The  writer  of  the  letters  now  before  us  appeal's  to  have 
given  a  faithful  defeription  of  the  country  he  vitited.  The 
piftuve  is  gloomy  and  difgufting ;  but  we  are  afraid  that,-  in 
moft  points,  it  approaches  too  near  the  reality.  Portugal, 
with  refpeft  to  arts,  fciences,  arms,  agriculture,  inorals,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  all  that  can  render  a  nation  happy  and  ref»e£f- 
able,  teems  to  be  in  the  loweft  Ifate  of  degradation.  1  here 
the  deareft  rights  of  mankind  are  trampled  under  foot  by 
defpotifm,  and  the  groffeft  fuperflition  triumphs  over  hu- 
tnanity  and  common-fenfe.  A  few  extracts  from  the 
“  Sketches”  will  be  a  convincing  proof  of  what  we  ad¬ 
vance. 

‘  Every  regiment  in  Portugal  is  under  the  proteftion  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  faint  A  certain  regiment,  formed  about  a  hundred  years 
*go,  took  St.  Anthony  of  Lifbon  for  its  payon  and  proteftor,  who. 
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foon  after,  received  a  captain's  commiffion  in  the  fame,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived’ the  appointments  regularly  ever  fi nee  !  which  are  employed  ^ 
as  well  as  two-pence  per  month,  paid  by  every  individual  in  the 
ment,  in  faying  a  dated  number  of  maffes  for  the  fouls  of  all  thdfe 
oC  it  who  (lie ;  in  celebrating  the  fcllival  of  the  faint ;  in  fupportinc? 
the  chaplains,  adorning  the  chapel,  and  defraying  other  incidental 
charges,  under  the  infpcdlion  of  an  ofRcerthe  regiment  appoints  for 

that  purpofe  i  and  this  pod  of  fuperintendent  for  St.  Anthony,  the 
major  of  our  regiment,  who  is  a  nobleman  (fidalgo)  and  a  block, 
head,  has  occupied' with  great  zeal  and  devotion  for  fome  years  pail, 
and  has  never  fince  ceafed  teazing  the  court  with  memorials  and 
certificates  of  fervices  in  favour  of  St.  Anthony,  that  he  might  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  aggregate-major  in  the  regiment/ 

Here  follows  the  certificate,  eftablifliing  the  charafter  of 
St.  Anthony  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  good  Ibldier  : 

‘  Don  Hercules  Antonio  Carlos  Luiz  Jofeph  Maria  de  Albuquerque 
c  Aranjo  de  Magalhaens  Homem,  nobleman  of  her  majedy’s  houl'e. 
hold,  knight  of  the  facred  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  the 
mod  illultrious  military  order  of  Chrid,  lord  of  the  didrlds  and  towns 
of  Moncarapacho  and  Terragudo,  hereditary  alcaide  mor  of  the  city 
of  Faro,  and  major  of  the  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  city  of  Lagos, 
in  this  kingdom  of  Algarve,' for  her  moll  faithful  majedy,  whom  God 
long  preferve,  &c.  See.  See. 

•  I  attell  and  certify,  to  all  who  fhall  fee  thefe  prefents,  written 
out  by  my  command,  and  figned  at  the  bottom  with  my  fign  ma¬ 
nual,  with  the  broad  feal  of  my  arms,  clofe  by  my  faid  fignature, 
and  a  little  to  the  left  of  it,  that  the  Lord  St.  Anthony,  otherwile 
the  great  St.  Anthony  of  Lifbon,  (commonly  and  falfely  called  of 
Padua)  has  been  enlided,  and  had  a  place  in  this  regiment,  ever 
fince  the  24th  of  January,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrid  1668, 
as  will  appear  more  particularly  below  :  I  farther  atted,  that  the 
fifty-nine  within  certificates,  numbered  from  unity  up  to  the  number 
fifty-nine,  and  with  the  cypher  of  my  name  fet  clofe  by  each  num¬ 
ber,  do  contain  and  comprehend  a  true  and  faithful  relation  of  the 
miracles  and  other  eminent  fervices  the  faid  St.  Anthony  has,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  rendered  to  and  performed  in  this  regiment,  in  conle- 
quence  of  his  having  a  place  in  it,  wherein,  befides  many  other  in* 
contedible  evidences,  I  am  confirmed,  by  having  converfed  with 
many  of  the  parties  now  alive,  who  received  thefe  fervices  from  the 
faid  faint ;  that,  therefore,  to  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  thefe  mi¬ 
racles  is  as  heinous  a  crime  againd  the  Holy  Ghod  as  to  doubt  of  any 
of  the  dogmas  of  our  holy  faith,  or  of  the  miracles  of  Chrid  himlelf, 
the  evidences  whereof  are  not  fo  drong  and  convincing  as  thofe  in  the 
prefent  indance  before  us,  and  by  which  our  blefled  Saviour's  owa 
words  are  fulfilled,  when  he  told  his  difciples  that,  **  after  n:e  lhali 
come  thofe  who  (hall  do  greater  works  than  I  have  done /'  which 
prophecy  clearly  pointed  to  our  great  St.  Anthony. 

*  I  do  farther  certify,  upon  my  word  of  honour  as  a  nobleman,  a 
knight,  and  a  catholic  Chridian  (as  with  God's  grace  l.am),  'vha: 
hereunder  follows ; 
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<  That,  having  read  over  and  perul'ed  attentively  all  the  papers, 
rote  books,  and  legillcrs  of  our  regiment,  ever  fince  its  firft  formation, 
and  having  carefully  copied  out  of  the  faid  papers  every  thing  relating 
10  the  above-named  St.  Anthony,  it  is,  de  ^erto  ad  ^^erlurn^  what  fol¬ 
lows  here:  for  the  truth  of  which  I  refer  to  the  faid  books  and  pa¬ 
pers,  lodged  in  the  archives  of  our  regiment. 

<  That,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1688,  by  order  of  his  majedy 
Don  Pedro  the  Second  (whom  God  has  in  glory),  then  prince  regent 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  dirc(ftcd  to  the  viceroy  of  this  kingdom 
of  Algarve,  was  St.  Anthony  cniilled  as  a  private  foldier  in  this  regi¬ 
ment  of*  infantry,  of  Lagos,  when  it  was  firll  formed  by  command  of 
the  fame  prince  ;  and  ot  fuch  enliftment  of  St.  Anthony  there  was  a 
regifter  formed,  which  now  exills  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  regiller-. 
book  of  the  regiment,  fol.  !'43,  ver.  and  wherein  he  gave  for  his  cau¬ 
tion  and  furety  the  queen  of  angels,  who  became  anfwerable  that  he 
would  not  defert  his  colours,  but  behave  always  like  a  good  foldier  in 
the  regiment:  and  thus  did  the  faint  continue  to  ferve  and  do  duty  as 
a  private  in  the  regiment  till  September  the  i  2th,  i  93,  on  which  day 
the  fame  prince  regent  became  king  of  Portugal,  by  the  dcceafe  of  his 
brother  Don  AfFonjo  the  Sixth  ;  and  on  the  fame  day  his  majelfy  pro¬ 
moted  St.  Anthony  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  regiment,  for  having, 
a  (hort  time  before,  valiantly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  the  regiment,  which  was  marching  from  Jurumenha  to  the  garrifon 
of  01iven9a,  bo.h  in  the  province  of  the  Alentejo,  and  beat  off  a 
ilrong  body  of  Caftillians,  four  times  the  number  of  faid  detachment, 
which  body  had' been'^fet  in  ambulh  for  them,  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  them  all  prifoners  to  Badajox,  the  enemy  having,  by  their 
fpies,  obtained  information  of  tHeir  march. 

‘  I  do  farther  certify,  that,  in  all  the  above  papers  and  regifters,’ 
there  is  not  any  note  of  Sr.  Anthony  of  bad  behaviour  or  irregularity 
committed  by  him,  nor  of  his  having  ever  been  flogged,  impiifoned, 
or  any  vvay  punifhed  by  hi^^olHcers,  while  private  in  the  regiment : 
that,  during  the'  whole  time  he  has  been  a  captain,  now  near  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  he  has  conllantly  done  his  duty  with  the  greateft  alacrity  at 
the  head  of  his  company,  upon  all  occafions,  in  peace  and  war,  and, 

I  as  fuch  has  been  ieen  by  his  Ibldiers,  times  without  nuhaber,  as  they 
^  are  all  ready  to  teftify  ;  and,  in  every  other  refpedf,  he  has  always  bc- 
J  hayed  like  a  gentleman  and  an  officer ;  and,  on  all  the  abovemen- 
j  \ioned  accounts,  1  hold  him  moll  worthy  and  deffirving  of  the  rank  of 
'  aggregate- major  to  our  regiment,  and  of  every  other  honour,  grace  or 
;  favour,  her  majefty  fliall  begracioufly  pleafed  to  beftow  upon  him.  In 
'  teftimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  figned  my  name,  this  25th  day  of 
March,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jcius  Chriil  1777. 

(L.  S.)  ‘  Magalhaens  Homem.* 

Our  Lady  of  the  Enipyraeum,  and  the  little  Jefus  in'her 
arms’  will  iurnilh  us  with  another  inltance  of  their  I'uper- 
ftilion ;  . 

*  After  examining  this  chapel,  full  of  beautiful  Mofaic  paintings,' 
Ac  Saciiftan  kd  us  to  the  gicat  altar,  where,  drawing  afide  a  long^ 
*  *  dam.ilk 
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damafk  curtain,,  there  was  difeovered  a  magnificent  imape  of 
Virgin,  with  the  child  Jefus  in  her  arms ;  the  Virgin  was  drciicd  our  in 
fplendid  robes,  Ihining  with  gold,  and  a  crown,  ornamcrtt;d  with  la  pe 
ftones  of  vafious  colours,  enarcled  her  head ;  (he  flood  upon  the  moon 
in  the  form  of  a  crefeent,  and  all  around  her  were  painted  nuubera 
of  liars  in  gold,  u^n  an  azure  ground ;  and  (he  had  the  title  or  invo. 
cation  of  Noffa  S^hora  do  Empyreo,  our  Lady  of  the  Empyrxum* 
the  child  had  a  fmall  globe  in  one  hand,  and  a  fceptre.in  the  other! 
But  what  conllituted  the  miraculous  in  this  image  was,  the  information 
of  the  friendly  Sacriftan,  who  had  put  on  conlecrated  gloves,  and  his 
ftola  over  his  furplice,  before  he  durll  prefume  to  look  at  it. 

‘  The  account  he  gave  us  was,  that  the  child  Jefus,  whom  we  there 
faw  in  his  mother’s  arms,  grew  fenfibly  every  year ;  that  they  cut  his 
finger  and  toe  nails  frequently,  the  parings  whereof  he  had  carefully 
preferved ;  and  he  affured  us  farther,  it  was  regillered  in  the  hifto- 
rical  memoirs  of  the  church  (which  he  offered  to  fhew  us),  that,  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,  the  child  ufeJ  to  defeend  from  its  mother's 
arms,  at  the  invitation  of  two  children  of  its  own  fize,  who  then  came 
into  the  church  to  vifit  it,  and  that  they  had  been  often  feen  ail  three 
together,  eating  their  afternoon’s  luncheon,  merenda^  upon  the  fteps 
of  the  altar ;  that  afterwards  the  child  jefus  infornied  them  they  would 
be  called  to  heaven  on  the  next  Alccnfion-day  after  he  fpoke  to  them, 
as  it  accordingly  happened  ;  and  they  were  both  found  dead  on  their 
knees  before  the  Virgin,  with  their  hands  joined  in  the  attitude  of  pray, 
ing;  that  their  relics  were  carefully  preferved  under  the  fame  altar, 
and  a  yearly  fellival  had  been  inlUtuted  there  in  commemoration  of 
fuch  a  miracle.’ 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  holy  and  wife  Sacriftan  was 
a  Portugueze  nobleman,  who  had  committed  a  murder,  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  moll  aggravating  circumftances  of  hor¬ 
ror,  and  had  obtained  his  pardon  at  Rome,  with  recom¬ 
mendations  as  a  fit  perfon  to  attend  on  our  Lady  of  the 
Empyraeum  and  her  fon  ! 

There  can  no  where  be  found  a  more  ftriking  inftance  of 
the  bad  elFedls  of  blended  ignorance  and  fuperllition  than 
w^hat  appears  in  the  following  extradl.  We  will  venture  to 
atfirra  that  the  moft  reprobate  proteftant  will  fhudder  while 
he  reads  the  account  of  Ivo’s  impious  ribbaldry  : 

*  I  know  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  be  upon  Imooth  water  by 
moonlight;  and  the  beautiful  Cynthia  rofe  upon  us  in  full  and  unclouded 
fplcndour.  The  company  agreed  the  barges  fhould  feparate  to  the 
right  and  left  at  greater  diflances  from  each  other  as  we  crofied  the 
fpadous  bafon  to  Lifbon,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  effeds  of  the  mulic. 
Our  barge  had  taken  the  right  of  all ;  and  the  tide  coming  fail  in  as 
wc  approached  the  city,  where  the  current  is  extremely  rapid ,  wc  wjjrs 
carried  a*  confiderable  way  above  it,  the  flout  Algarve  rowers  pulling 
ftrong  againll  the  tide  to  very  little  purpofe;  “  1  wilh  St.  Anthony 
would  fend  us  a  breeze  from  thofe  hills  to  the  North,  as  he  often 

does,’*  laid  one  of  the  rowers  next  to  where  1  fat  in  the  barge,  who  hsi 

.  been 
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been  the  moft  fuccefsful  in  returning  the  gibes  Und  fcurrility  ©f  the 
i\40  buffoons) ;  Would  to  God  our  Lady  made  him  do  fo,  (replied 
leveral  of  the  others) ;  let  us  pray  a  re/ponfio  ta  him  which,  when 
they  had  done,  Blow  I  blow  !  Saint  Anthony,”  faid  they,  almoft  all 
ivith  one  voice. 

«*  Hand  my  goflip  aft  here  from  the  prow,  and  I  will  talk  with 
him.”  faid  the  facetious  fellow  near  me,  vvhofe  name  I  found  was  Ivo^ 
and  that  he  was  the  eftablilhed  wit  and  oracle  of  the  whole  crew). 
Upon  this  I  faw  them  hand  him  in  a  board  about  two  fee(  long  and 
fcvc  or  fix  inches  broad ;  at  the  lower  end  was  fixed  a  fmall  box  for 
receiving  alms,  with  a  flit  cut  in  it  for  dropping  in  the  money,  and 
above  it  was  painted  the  figure  of  the  faint,  with  the  child  Jefus  in  his 
arms.  Ivo  fet  the  faint  down  before  him,  the  rowers  tugged  away, 
and  we  offered  them  wine,  which  they  refufedj  but  drank" plenty  of 
water,  which  they  had  brought  with  them  in  kegs.  Ivo,  addrefiing 
hirafcif  to  St.  Anthony,  faid  thus  :  “  You  know,  goflip,  (for  it  feems 
he  is  godfather  to  one  of  Ivo’s  children),  I  am  already  acquainted  with 
your  tricks,  and  that  1  have  had  too  much  rcafon,  on  fome  occafions, 
to  call  you  mulifli  and  obflinate ;  but  I  deflre  and  expcdl  you  will  not 
expofe  us  now,  efpecially  before  thefe  Englifhmen,  by  your  wrong- 
headednefs ;  for  only  confider  what  the  watermen  of  London  will  think 
of  you  when  thefe  gentlemen  fhall  tell  them  that  when  we  afked  you 
only  for  a  fmall  puff  of  wind  to  carry  us  to  your  own  city,  you  had  the 
fiiabbinefs  and  ill-nature  to  refufe  it  us  ?” ,  After  more  ribaldry  with 
the  buffoons,  at  which  the  old  Marquis  laughed  heartily,  Ivo  cook  up 
the  board,  and,  (baking  it,  found  the  alms-box  was  empty.  Oh  ? 
now  I  underftand  him,”  exclaimed  Ivo ;  now  I  know  the  rcafon 

Iannot  get  a  wind ;  my  goflip  will  nothing,  not  even  for  our* 

^  herfelf,  without  an  alms ;  Do  pals  him  about  among  the  noble 
pany  of  Fidalgos,  and  let  every, one  give  him  an  alms;  as  foon 
ly  goflip  hears  the  money  tinkling  in  his  box  1  know  we  fhall  have 
nd  dircdly.”  After  the  alms  were  collefted  Ivo  fee  the  faint  again . 
n  before  him.  By  and  by,  as  I  was  become  familiar  with  Ivo,  1 
d  him  where  was  the  wind  he  had  been  fo  long  promifing  us  I 
aflured  me  it  would  come  ;  for  that,  though  his  goflip  was  fome- 
s  flow,  yei  he  never  failed  him.  Soon  alter  this,  fome  others  of 
bwers  faid  St,  Anthony  was  a  blockhead  and  a  coxcomb,  and  did 
care  a  ftraw  for  what  Ivo  faid  to  him.  Do  you  hear,  goflip,” 
Ivo,  ‘‘  what  my  comrades  are  faying  of  you  ?  though  they 
k  truth,  and  you  richly  deferve  it  all.”  As  it  ftill  continued  calm, 
began  to  call  St.  Anthony  all  the  bad  names  he  could  think  of ; 
him  if  a  ducking  was  all  he  wanted  to  make  him  do  his  duty  ha 
Id  foon  have  his  bellyfull  of  fait  water;  he  called  him  a  fool,-  a 
-^‘bed,  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  a  cuckold,  a  (cabrao)  pimp  of  his 
v^ile;  and  told  him  he  would  break  his  horus  for  him  if  he  did 
look  belter  to  his  bufinefs. 

Our  .men  pulled  away  for  near  an  hour  longer,  without  any  fign 
und  ;  at  lalt  Ivo,  making  the  two  men  with  him  lay  upon  their 
» ftarted  up  in  a  violent  paflion,  drew  his  fharp-pointed  knife,  and 
eating  it  to  the  face  of  the  painting  of  St.  Anthony,  faid  to  him 
e  words,  “  Ah  filho  de  puta  I  fe  nao  fofle  pclo  refpeito  daquellc 
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filho  baftardo  que  terns  nos  bra50s,  cnx5a-te  effa  caranca  dc  facadas. 
In  literal  Englilh  it  is  thus :  “  You  fon  of  a  w— — ,  if  it  we  e  not 
for  the  relped  I  have  for  that  baftard  fon  you  have  in  your  arms,  I 
would  fill  tnat  ugly  face  of  yours  witlr  ftabs  of  my  knife.” 

♦  Soon  after  this  we  came  nearly  oppofite  to  a  fort  of  valley  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  city,  from  whence  we  had  a  breeze.  “  Ah !  voa 
will  conlent  then  alter  all,  you  old  cuckold,”  faid  Ivo,  dill  in  great 
wrath  with  his  goffip;  “  after  we  have  almoll  broken  the  bones  ol  our 
arms  with  rowing,  you  come  with  your  fniveiling  wind,  when  we  do 
not  want  your  aflillance;  but  remember,  friend,  I  tell  you  before  all 
.  this  noble  company,  if  you  are  not  more  tradable  and  ready  in  fa. 
tore,  I  will  ftrike  my  nanie  out  of  your  brotherhood  and  fociety ;  Iwill 
never  give  you  a  farthing,  nor  colled  any  more  alms,  nor  make  more 
feads  lor  you,  or  take  any  more  notice  of  you  than  1  would  of  tic 
meaneft  faint  in  the  calendar.’ 

Having  already  given  fo  many  extrads  from  thefe  letters, 
the  nature  of  our  publication  does  not  permit  us  to  inleii 
any  of  the  numerous  inflances  of  that  defpotifm  which  pre* 
vails  in  Portugal,  and  which,  with  the  aid  of  Ibperftition, 
has  funk  that  kingdom  far  below  the  level  of  the  other  Ej- 
ropean  nations.  From  the  author’s  general  retieflions,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  volume,  may  be  gathered  his 
opinion  of  the  rortug’ueze  nation,  after  having  carefully  a- 
amiiied  them  in  various  points  of  view  : 

‘  This  little  country  prefents  a  driking  inftance  of  how  far  the  h 
man  mind  and  charadcr  may  be  depraved  and  corrupted  by  the  bar..::l 
influence  of  a  domincerin;'-  and  fiditious  mode  of  w'orlhip,  which  h 
entirely  banifhed  and  fupprelTed  every  fentiment  of  virtue,  or  a.r..c: 
any  attempt  towards  the  goodnefs  of  a  moral  adion,  which  (to 
luch  an  expreffion)  can  with  difficulty  be  committed  here  witho-j 
being  denfured  by  the  adive  and  dangerous  fpies  and  minilters  0! 
jealous  and  wo  thlefs  religion, 

‘  The  nature  of  this  government  may  be  fairly  pronounced  the  ni  l 
defpotic  of  any  kingdom  in  Europe ;  and  1  believe  1  have  hin’ed 
you,  in  former  epilllcs,  that  the  eflablilhed  law  is  generally  a 
letter,  excepting  where  its  decrees  are  carried  into  execution  by  thcl-pj 
plementary  mandates  of  the  fovereign,  which  are  generally  employ^ 
in  defeating  the  purpofes  of  fafety  and  protedion,  which  law  is  calc 
laled  to  extend  equally  over  ail  the  fubjeds. 

*  Confidering  the  incredible  degree  of  ignorance  in  which  the  1. 
vereign  princes  of  Portugal  have  been  educated,  at  leaft  eve:  unc 
the  rafh  and  unfortunate  King  Sebaftian  ;  confidering  the  Cngub-  -j 
gree  of  imbecility,  and  want  of  talents,  which  have  fo  reuurliz:! 
diftinguifhed  the  reigning  family  of  -Braganfa,  from  the  firft  king, 
John  the  fourth  (who  would  not  have  dared  to  accept  the  cro^va 
people  held  out  to  him,  had  not  his  wife,  a  high  tpirited  Spin:- ' 
urged  him  on  to  that  ad  of  rebellion  againft  her  native  country),  w  j 
prclent  moment,  in  which  any  hopes  of  bettering  their  lituation,  h)' 
lavourable  prolped  of  the  future,  arc  ladly  precluded  by  the  dilp 
lions  of  the  heir-aj^arent,  the  prefeut  Prince  of  the  brazils, 
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f^y.  awordof  the  two  royal  perfonages  who  a^flually  fill  the  throne, 
and  with  the  ucmoll  delpotiim  reign  over,  and  have  three  millions  of 
people  fubmlt  to  their  weak  government, 

'  The  poverty  of  the  whole  nobility  of  this  country  can  only  be 
equalled  by  the  meannefs  and  pusillanimity  of  their  difpofitions,  and 
the  narrovvncfb  of  their  undcrlhmdings,  very  unlike  our  Spanifti  Hi¬ 
dalgos  in  this,  as  in  molt  other  refpeds;  where  you  fhall  find,  in  many 
of  the  provinces,  feveral  of  the  nobility  who  live  like  independent  gen¬ 
tlemen  upon  their  own  eftates  in  the  country,  or  in  the  capital  of  their 
province,  appearing  very  feldom  at  court;  whereas  here  their  whole 
employment  is  fneaking  and  cringing  about  court,  foliciting  (omc  fa¬ 
vour  either  for  themfeivcs  or  their  numerous  needy  dependents.  No 
nobleman  here  dare  quit  his  native  country,  not  for  a  night,  much  Icfs 
to  travel  abroad,  without  the  exprcfs  leave  of  the  prince,  which  it  has 
been  always  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  ;  nor,  on  the  deceafe 
of  any  duke,  marquis,  or  count,  can  the  fon  and  heir  alfume  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  title  without  fir  11  obtaining  a  new  grace  and  grant  of  it  from  the 
fovereign.  It  will,  therefore,  readily  appear  how  much  luch  a  let  of 
nobility,  fo  totally  dependent  for  their  very  exiftence  as  fuch  on  the 
nod  of  the  prince,  will  be  difpofed  to  Hand  by  and  fupport  him  in  all 
his  meafures,  however  iniquitous,  and  confequcntly  with  what  impu¬ 
nity  fuch  a  re-union  of  ecclcfiallical,  civil,  and  military  power  may 
abufe,  infult,  and  tread  upon  the  far  more  numerous  and^deierving 
part  of  the  nation. 

‘  With  regard  to  agriculture,  how  will  he  be  furprifed  when  told 
that,  in  this  country,  there  is  one  province  alone  capable  of  producing 
double  the  quantity  of  wheat  necellary  to  fupply  the  whole  nation 
g  yearly ;  and  yet  that,  at  prelent,  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
together  do  not  produce  the  half  of  what  is  requilite  for  a  year's  fub- 

Iience;  and  that,  without  the  abundant  fupplies  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
It  filh,  imported  yearly,,  the  inhabitants  of  the  moll  fertile  part  of 
urope  mult  literally  ftarve  for  want  of  fomething  to  eat  ?  I'hat  fo 
tfer  are  they  from  beihg  overcharged  with  taxes,  as  in  a  commercial 
3untry  like  England,  there  are,  comparatively  Ipjaking,  no  taxes 
ere— for  an  excellent  reafon,  becaufe  the  people  have  no  money 
Wewithal  to  pay  them.  That  the  trade  is  either  in  the  hands  of 
Jrcigners,  of  the  crown,  or  of  a  few  monopolizing  companies,  who 
wchafe  from  the  prince,  at  exorbitant  rates,  the  noxious  privilege  of 
Preventing  the  benefits  of  commerce  from  flowing,  as  nearly  as  polfible, 
pan  equality  through  all  the  members  of  the  community?  And,  finally, 
riat  without  gold,  which  numbers  of  condemned  and  unfortunate 
wretches  are  continually  tearing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  re¬ 
porting  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old,  it  would  be  utterly  impoffibic 
or  Portugal  to  fubfill  for  fix  months  as  a  feparate  and  independent  Hate 

Bcfides  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  ftate  of  Portugal, 
reader  will  meet  with,  in  Mr.  Colligan’s  Sketches,  an 
^count  of  domeftic  manners  and  cultoms,  and  of  the  national 
theatrical  compofition  ;  all  of  which  mark  the  loweft 
ot  mental  degeneracy  and  depravit\\ 
yuch  is  the  matter  which  a  reader  expe£ls,  and  which  he 
hod,  in  Sketches  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Portugal 
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but  the  writer,  cletei  mined  to  give  his  readers  a  good  bargain, 
has,  befides  this,  introduced  a  variety  ot  llorics,  which  appear 
more  frequently ,  and  at  greater  length,  than  is  confiftent  with 
propriety  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  Nay,  the  author  leems  to 
have  blended  the  novellift  with  the  traveller ;  he  leads  his 
friend,  Lord  Freeman,  through  a  maze  of  adventure,  till  he 
.marries  him  to  his  beloved  Lucretia.  By  the  bye,  who  is  this 
Lord  Freeman  ?  We  have  fearched  for  him  in  vain  in  the  lifts 
of  Britifli  and  Irifli  peers;  and  we  do  not  recolleft  Mr.Cofti- 
gan  has  given  the  fhiallell  hint  that  it  was  only  his  iiomde 
gucrrCj  his  travelling  name.  We  hope  our  author  has  not, 
irom  a  defire  of  embellifhing,  imitated  a  brother  traveller, 
whofe  title  he  has,  in  fome  meafure,  copied ;  and  who,  in  Ah 
View  of  Society  and  Manners,  aflumed  a  borrowed  name, and 
attributed  to  himfelf  fiftitious  adventures.  As  there  appears 
fome  myllery  or  concealment  in  this  part  of  the  letters,  Mr, 
Coftigan  has,  in  other  parts,  been  guilty  of  an  oppofite  fault, 
by  indifcreetly  giving  the  names  of  feveral  perlbns  who,  in 
confidence,  ipoke  to  him  with  a  dangerous  freedom  on  the 
religion  and  government  of  the  country.  Among  others,  we 
are  in  pain  for  Dr.  Butler,  prefident  of  the  Irifli  college  at 
Evora.  VVe  hope  he  is  already  gathered  in  peace  to  his  fathers; 
if  not,  and  fhould  the  prelent  letters  reach  Portugal,  we  arc 
afraid  the  inquilition  will  make  that  reverend  divine  pay  dear 
for  his  confidential  communications. 

Upon  the  whole,  thefe  letters  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a 
man  of  obfervation  and  good  fenle;  they  are,  however, nei¬ 
ther  elegant,  nor  always  correft  :  the  author  leems  notto 
have  been  much  accuftomed  to  compoljtion;  he  repeats  the 
fame  ideas  too  often,  efpecially  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion; 
and  though  he  communicates  much  folid  information,  yet  it 
might  have  been  comprefled  within  far  narrow^er  bounds. 

We  had  almoll  forgot  to  oblervethat  both  the  author,an(i 
his  brother  the  editor,  have  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  R^J 
viewers ;  they  “  have  heard  and  read  repeated  complaints 
againil  us.  We  need  only  anfwer,  the  race  of  bad  writers  is: 
numerous  and  irritable  race  ;  and  befides,  we  pretend  not* 
infallibility.  In  the  prelent  cafe,  however,  we  trult  thatbu 
the  brothers  will  think  our  decifion  not  illiberal;  ffiouldth^) 
be  of  a  different  opinion,  we  can  only  fay  it  is  a  difficult  thins 
to  pleafe  authors  and  editors,  and  we  heartily  reconim^* 
ourlelves  to  their  prayers*. 

FOREIG- 


•  “  For  my  own  part,  I  have  both  heard  and  read  repeated  cc 
f  laints,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  wcll  founded,  of  the  illiberd 
laviour  of  the  Reviewers,  and  of  their  irritable  and  cynical  diipoii* 
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XVII.  ^Influence  de la  decouverte  dc  TAmerique  fur  le  hon^ 
heur  du  Genre  Humain.  Par  M,  VAhhe  Gcnty^  Cenfcur-RcyaL 
Correfpondant  de  ! Academic  Royal  des  Sciences  de  Paris^  et  dc 
celle  dc  Thouloufcy  \5c. 

Art.  XVII.  The  Influence  of  the  Difeovery  of  America  on  the 
Happinefs  of  Mankind.  By  the  Ahhe  Genty,  CenJor-RoyaL 
Correfpondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris ^and  of 
that  ofThouloufe,  i^c.  i^c.  8vo.  35Z  Fag;es.  Faris,  1788. 


X^HOLE  countries  laid  vvafte,  and  vvhole  nations  exter- 
minated  in  the  New  World  by  the  Spaniards ;  Spain  de¬ 
populated  by  its  conquefts ;  one  half  of  the  native  Americans, 
that  remain,  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  the  other, halt  of 
their  lands,  by  European  robbers ;  the  coafts  of  Africa  Itripped 
of  their  inhabitants ;  millions  of  negroes  groaning  away  their 
lives  in  chains ;  the  fmall-pox  exported  to  the  New  World, 
where  it  makes  dreadful  havock ;  a  ilill  more  cruel  difeale 
brought  to  us  in  exchange  from  America,  poitbning  the  fources 
of  life,  and  vifiting  the  fins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generations ;  and  the  new  quarter  of  the 
world  an  objeft  of  contention  that  conftantly  embroils  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  fpreads  the  flames  of  war  over  half  the 
world :  fucli  are  the  effects  of  the  difeovery  of  America.  I'hefe 
things  confidered  we  cannot  conceive  how  its  utility  or  dilad- 
vantage  can  ever  be  looked  upon  as  problematical ;  unlels,  in- 
deed,  by  dyers  and  cabinet-makers,  who  probably  may  think 
cochineal  and  mahogany  an  ample  recompenfe  for  fuch  com¬ 
plicated  ills.  This  queftion,  however,  propofed  by  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Lyons,  fuggefled  to  the  Abb^  Genty  the  idea  of  the 
prefent  work,  of  w^hich  near  three  hundred  pages  are  employed 
in  proving  what  a  few  lines,  in  our  opinion,  would  have  de- 
monftrated  incontellably.  \Ve  cannot  fufficiently  lament  the 
prolixity  of  modern  authors;  it  is  the  peft  of  literature:  a  man’s 
ideas,  or  the  information  he  has  to  convey,  is  no  longer  the 
raeafure  of  his  book  ;  but,  as  Frocrufles’  guefls  were  ftretched 
to  the  length  of  his  bed,  fb  is  an  author’s  ideas  extended,  with¬ 
out  variety  or  animation,  over  a  certain  number  of  fheets. 
Candour,  however,  obliges  us  to  confefs  that  the  work  before 
us,  though  it  does  not  contain  much  new  matter,  is  not  tirc- 


If  fuch  it  be  in  reality,  I  fincercly  pray  God  to  forgive  them;  to  in- 
fphe  them  with  the  true  fpirit  of  meeknefs  towards  all  poor  authors 
Tcally  within  the  reach  of  their  lafli ;  and  that  they  may  be  more  cha- 
hiid)ly  difpofed  lowWds  all  men  in  general.”— Editor’s  Advertifement. 
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fome.  The  hiilorical  facts  introduced,  and  a  confiderable  por-. 
tion  of  eloquence,  render  its  perulal  by  no  means  a  lahcer. 
T  he  author's  ar2;umcnrs  aginil  the  flave-trade  are  forcible; 
and  hisdefcription  of  thelituation  of  the  negroes  pifturel'que 
and  pathetic.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  book  he  propol’es  pro. 
je£ls  of  iinprovement  to  the  different  powers  that  poffefs  co. 
lonies  in  America,  particularly  Spain ;  but  we  fear  that  his 
ideas,  however  feaiible  and  proper,  will  not  foon  be  carried 
into  execution.  In  leveral  places  his  ftyle  leems  foniewhattoo 
ffgiirative,  and  too  full  ot  perfonirtcation  for  Ibber  prole  and 
political  difcuffion.  We  could  allb  have  wifhed  that  he  had 
not  been  fo  prodigal  of  declamation,  which  proves  nothing  but 
the  author’s  eloquence,  and  which  may  often  be  compared  to 
the  oftcntatioui  niark  of  an  Afiatic  army,  where  a  noil'y  train 
of  idle  lollowers  lerve  only  to  conceal  a  want  of  effeftive 
force. 

I'he  Abbd  Genty  repeatedly  aflTerts  that  Britain,  in  thelaft 
war,  loft  the  dominion  of  the  leas.  It  iliould  feem  that  the 
Abbe  had  forgot  that,  in  the  laft  year  of  the  war,  there  was 
luch  a  day  as  the  12th  of  April ;  that  the  combined  fleets,  in 
the  fame  year,  fln  unk  from  Lord  Howe  when  he  lay  by  off 
Gibraltar  to  give  them  battle  ;  and  that,  for  feveral  months 
immediately  preceding  the  peace,  our  numerous  fleets  in  the 
Welt-Indies  wilhe4  for  nothing  but  an  enemy. 
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Art.  18.  ConJlJcrafions  on  the  Emancipation  of  Negroes,  and 
JhoVition  of  the  Sia<ve-'Trade,  By  a  VVeJl- India  Planter^  8vo.  I5.6d. 
Johnfon.  London,  1788. 

HE  opinion  of  a  \Vell-IndIa  planter,  relative  to  the  propoU 
X  tor  aboliftiing  the  flave  trade,  may  be  readily  imagined.  Thougii 
we  therefore  think  it  unneceflary  to  give  any  particular  account  of  this 
pamphlet,  we  muft  in  jullice  ubferve  that  the  author  treats  the  lubjed 
with  much  tpree  ot  argument,  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  candoiif 
than  might  be  expected  iroin  his  natural  prejudices.  ^ 

Art.  ig,  Aura\  or^  T^he  Slaase,  A  Poem,  in  Cantos »  I)id:co*'A 
to  John  Carr,  LL,  D.  Mafer  of  the  Grammar-School,  fieri  ford,  4^*^’ 
zs.  6d.  Phillips.  London,  1788. 

While  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  tlavery  are  prefenting  froin  'y 

xious  dgaiters,  the  molls  have  not  cfcapcd  the  invocation  of 
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rotaries  on  this  interefling  occafion.  The  unfortunate  cataftrophe  of 
t\v6  African  lovers,  v^ho  are  torn  from  their  native  country  by  the  bar- 
bjrity  of  Britiih  merchants,  forms  the  fubje^ff  of  the  prefent  poem. 
The  fcntiincnts  are  tender,  and  the  verfification  not  unharnionious. 

Art.  20.  Psifn  to  the  Re‘V.  Patnfay  ay:d  C.larhfon^  Qrar.*villi 

Sharp,  Ej\  Captain  Smithy  and  the  reJpeciabU  Society  of  on 

their  henenjolent  Exertions  for  the  Supfrejfon  of  the  Sia<ve-Trnde.  By 
J.N,  Paddicemhe,  M,  A.  ^to.  is.  Richardfon.  Londgn,  1788. 

The  gentlemen  to  whom  this  poem  is  addrefied  have  paiticularly 
clftinguiihed  themfelves  by  their  generous  zeal  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Havc^trade.  The  author  awards  them  the  jull  tribute  of  applaufc  for 
their  benevolent  efforts  $  as  we  do  to  him  of  our  approbation  for  hia 
weli'intended  panegyric. 

Art.  21.  A  Poem  on  the  Inhumanity  of  the  Slan^e -Trade,  Humbly  in- 
feribed  to  the  Right  Honourable  and  Right  Render  end  Frederick  y  Earl  of 
Brif  oly  Bf/hop  of  Derry,  By  Ann  Tearfey,  4to.  2S.  Robinfons. 

I  London,  1788. 

Mrs.  Yearfley  appears  to  be  inferior  to  none  of  the  ParnaHian  fra¬ 
ternity  in  her  ardour  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Have  trade.  The  poem' 
is  written  in  blank  verfe;  it  is,  in  many  parts,  diftinguifticd  with  a* 
pdthos,  and  in  fomc  with  poetical  imagery. 

Art.  22.  An  occafonal  Difeourfe,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter 
in  York,  Jan.  27,  1788,  on  the  Subject  of  the  African  Slave-Trade » 
By  W.  Mafony  M,  A,  Precentor  and  Canon^Refdcntiary  of  York,  4to. 
j  IS.  Roblbn  and  Clarke.  '  London,  1788. 

I  Mr.  Mafon  has  taken  for  his  text  St.  Paul’s  quotation  from  the  Greek 
)ct,  in  Arts  xvii.  28,  “  For  we  alfo  are  his  offspring.”  The  dif- 
wfe  is  warm  .apd  fcnfible,- full  of  rational  religion  and  philan- 
ropy. 

RT.  23.  The  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade  confdered  in  a  religious  Point 
^fVievo,  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Qx» 
Jorjy  at  St.  Martins  Church,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  ^y  1788.  Fy  bViiiiam 
d^utter,  M,A,  of  St,  Mary  Magdalen  College,  8vo.  6d.  Rivingtons. 
Loudon,  I; 88. 

Mr.  Agutter  argues  for  the  abolition  of  the  Have-trade  upon  the 
i  ciple  that  the  Africans,  as  well  as  other  nations,  are  partakers  of 
^  divine  mercies ;  and  he  contends,  with  great  force  of  reafoning, 
it  no  plea  for  the  continuance  of  this  inhuman  traffic  can  be  jufily 
ded  upon  the  idea  of  any  inferiority  in  the  natural  capacity  of  the 
'^fotiibes. 

^T.  24.  A  Letter  to  Granville  Sharp,  Efq.  on  the  fropo/ed Abolition 
^  the  Slave-Trade,  8vo.  is.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1788. 

^t  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that,  towards  mitigating  the  fevere 
which  the  negroes  are  faid  to  receive  from  the  Weft-India 
"tm,  nothing  elfe  can  cffedlually  operate  but  the  taking  away  of 
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that  monopoly,  under  the  authority  of  which  the  traffic  in  Haves  i; 
condufted.  As  to  the  total  abolition  of  flavery,  the  author  feems  to 
fhink  it  inexpedient. 

Remarks  on  the  Slave-Trade^  and  the  Slavery  of  the  AV^raf;, 
In  a  Series  of  Letters.  4to.  2S.  6d.  Phillips.  London,  1788. 

The  author  of  thefe  letters  takes  an  extenfive,  and,  we  think,  aa 
impartial  view  of  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  prefent  ftatc  of  the  Have, 
trade,  which  he  confiders  as  repugnant  both  to  the  honour  and  iniercft 
of  the  Britifli  nation  ;  to  the  former,  by  countenancing  opprefficn  and 
fcloodflied  under  legal  authority ;  and  to  the  latter,  not  only  as  proving 
fatal  to  numbers  of  Engliih  failors,  but  by  difeouraging  the  produce  of 
Africa^  from  which  great  advantage  might  be  derived. 

Art,  l6.  jt  concife  Fievj  of  the  Charges  againft  Sir  Elijah  Inipey\  r^vith 
Reflexions  on  his  ConduX  vohiU  Chief  Juf  ice  in  India,  8vo.  is.^d, 
Debrett*  London,  1788. 

To  thofc  who  (hould  judge  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey’s  conduft,  if  it  ever 
fhall  come  under  any  juridical  cognizance,  not  only  a  concife,  but  a 
minute  view  of  the  various  charges  would  be  abfolutely  neceffary; 
tut  any  ftatement  of  them  at  prefent,  while  it  is  not  proved  that  they 
are  we}l  founded,  mud  be  confidered  as  an  invidious  publication. 

^RT.  27,  Ohfervations  on  varicuf  Plans  offered  to  the  Public  /cr//f 
Relief  of  the  Poor.  By  the  Rev.  Jofeph  V  tnvnjetid^  ReXor 
in  Wiltfifire^  and  late  of  Clare-Hall^  Cambridge,  8vo.  is.  td. 
jDilly.  London,  1788. 

This  author  objedls  flrongly  to  Mr.  Gilbert’s  bill,  refpe6\Ing  work- 
touies  in  particular.  He  contends  that  no  great  manufactures  can  be 
carried  on  to  advantage  in  parochial  or  provincial  workhoufes;  and 
that  the  great  favings  which  Mr.  Gilbert  obferved  to  take  place  f.oia 
the  operation  of  thofe  public  receptacles  ought  to  ^fJTmttributed  to  ins 
terror  of  confinement,  and  to  the  refuge  which  a  worjehoufe  ofFers  fitp 
;he  orders  of  a  juAicc. ' 

Art.  28.  Clara  and  Emmeline  \  ^or^  The  Maternal  Penediliior..  I 
Hovel.  By  the  Author  of  Louifa,  2  vols.  i^mo.  6s.  kwc-. 
Kcarfley.  London,  1788. 

Thp  author  is  certainly  more  fortunate  in  this  than  in  her  fon!r.;i 
produClion  ;  for  the  Aery,  notvvith Handing  a  paucity  of  incidents,  > 
new,  probable,  and  interefiing.  InAead  of  an  hero,  as  uiuai, 
have  here  two  heroines,  Clara  and  Emmeline ;  the  latter  is  the  your.^ 
fiAer,  who  was,  by  herdeceafed  mother,  left  under  the  care  auup 
teflion  of  Clara,  a  young  lady,  married,  contrary  to  her  own  it c  - 
^tion,  to  a  gameAer  and  libertine.  Clara  is,  indeed,  an  ainii^hle  w' 
tender  mother,  a  dutiful  daughter,  and  an  attentive  guardian ; " 
Empieline,  her  fiAcr-ward,  is  weak  and  credulous.  T  he  chara».f 
hoali  no  originality,  and  the  denouement  is  rather  tedious.  ! 

luiiip  excites  fufficient  curiofuy  to  read  the  fecond.  The 
good,  and  the  Ayle,  excepting  fome  grammatical,  >Yhich 
typographical,  ei^rorsr^neat. 
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A»T.  29.  Jckyll\  a  Political  Eclogue^  8vo.  is.  6d.  Debrett.  Lon¬ 
don,  1788. 

This’ eclogue  has  already  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  feme  fhare  of  applaufe.  Mr.  Jekyll  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Houfeof  Commons  by  the  intcrell  of  Lord  Lanfdovvne,  is  the  caufe  of 
the  prelent  fatire  againft  the  lawyer  and  his  patron.  When  we  make 
allowance,  however,  for  the  portion  of  praife  Leflowxd  upon  this  per¬ 
formance  by  the  clamours  of  party,  we  lhall  find  that,  though  it  rifes 
above  mediocrity,  it  has  not  received,  nor  is  entitled  to,  any  diftin- 
guifhed  commendation. 

Art.  30.  Tales  and  p able 5,  25  6d.  Hookham,.  London,  1788. 

Thefe  Tales  and  Fables  poflefs  a  fimplicity  which  is  not  uninterell- 
ing }  but  few  will  be  tempted  to  read  them  through  from  the  lame  and 
unpoetical  verfification  in  which  they  are  related. 

Art.  31#  The  Form  of  Trial  of  Commoners  in  Cafes  of  Impeachment  for 
High  Crimes  and  Mijdemeanors^  as  efta^ Ujhed  hy  the  Feers  of  Greats 
Britain^  lllu ft  rated  fivith  an  accurate  Fteiv  of  the  Building  erected  in 
’  H'ejlminfier-Hall  for  the  Trial  of  Mr.  Haftings.  To  njchich  is  annexed^ 
an  authentic  Nurrati^ue  of  the  Condu^  of  H'arren  Hajlings^  Efq,  the 
Charges  againjl  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  a  correct  Statement 
of  bis  ImpeacJment^  and  the  Procejs  of  his  Trial,  2S.  6d.  Forbes* 
London,  1788. 

The  title-page  amply  explains'vvhat  is  to  be  expected  from  this' 
publication.  1  he  author  infills  upon  a  ftrong  claim  to  impartiality. 
His  delineation  of  Mr.  Haftings’  character  proves  him,  however,  to 
be,  in  no  fmall  degree,  favourable  to  that  gentleman’s  reputation. 

Art.  32.  Mar cellus  and  Julia  \  a  Dialogue.  2s.  6d.  Debrett.  Lon¬ 
don,  1788. 

This  is  an  eie”gantly~written  dialogue,  in  which  the  heir-apparent 
in  the  chatadfer  of  Marcedus,  and  a  well-known  favourite  lady  in  that 
of  Julia,  dilcourfe  concerning  their  mutual  paflion,  and  urge  their  rc- 
Jpeftive  interefts.  The  lady  vviihes  her  lover  to  throw  afide  the  myfle- 
rious  veil  which  hangs  over  their  union,  and  publicly  acknowledge  her 
as  the  legal  partner  of  his  bed.  He  combats  this  requeft  with  feme 
arguments  deduced  from  hillory,  and  with  others,  ftill  more  powerful, 
derived  fVom  reafon.  She  is  at  length  obliged  to  acknowledge,  ad¬ 
mire,  and  applaud  bis  motives ;  and  the  d.aiogue  concludes  by  repre- 
fenting  them  as  mutually  latitficd  with  the  lentiments  and  feelings  of 
each  other. 

Art.  33.  Elegy  on  the  Death  of^  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  By 
Dr.  Delap.  is.  Stockdale,  London,  1788. 

This  wxll-meant  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  has 
little,  except  the  good  intention  with  which  it  has  been  written,  to  re¬ 
commend  it  to  notice.  Neither  with  regard  to  fcniimenis  or  numbers 
has  it  any  connexion  with  genuine  poeuy. 


Art. 
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34.  The  Cofifro*vff‘fia,i ;  an  FpiJI/e  to  a  learned  Friend^  isfr.  Svo 
IS.  Cd.  fevved.  Stalker.  London,  1788,  * 

7  he  author  of  this  poem  both  betrays  and  avows  a  partiality  :  but 
as  the  contrary  (hall  be  always  our  maxim,  we  will  only  criiicifc  the 
poem,  and  not  the  fuLjeel^  There  ia  thioughout  a  vein  of  real  bur- 
tefque  humour,  which  mu  ft  meet  the  approbation  of  every  unbiaflbd 
reader;  and  the  latire  (if  not  juft)  is,  however,  pointed.  In  (hort 
the  foem  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and  will  particularly  pleafe  thole 
who  coincide  with  the  author's  opinion. 

Art.  33.  hettet  from  M.  Lnmhnf^  Comptroller  ^General  of  the  French 
Ft  nances^  to  Mr.yefferhn^  Mlnifter  Plenipotentiary  for  the  Unite  i  Stutter 
cf  rlmerica  at  the  Court  of  Verfailles  \  njoitb  an  Arret  of  the  Krfs 
Council  of  State  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Commerce  0/  France  d  ith 
the  United  States  of  America,  Both  dated  Dec.  29,  1787,  and  yjj. 
iijhcd-  ty  Authority  in  France,  is.  Johnfon.  London,  178S. 

In  this  negociation  the  Americans  appear  to  have  very  material  ad¬ 
vantages.  I'heir  whale  and  cod  fifheries  are  to  receive  (roin  France 
every  indulgence  which  they  can  poftibiy  expedt ;  the  duty  on  their  0.., 
for  example,  being.crly  a  tenth  part  of  tlia;  impofed  on  it  by  01: 

Crain,  timber,  and  various  other  American  proJqcis,  which  ajc  l  irdiv 
in^portant  in  the  view  of  the  can)  ing-trade,  as  well  as  of  comii  tiv.'  . : 
laige,  experience  a  trifling  dury,  inough  iniported  in  Aiuciicaa  bot¬ 
toms.  but,  what  is  ftill  moie  important,  American-builc  vtillis  ^re 
to  obtain  the  rights  of  native  Ficncii  velicls,  not  only  when  ouugiit  b) 
Frenchmen  (any  where),  but  when  fold  (to  any  peri'ons!  iu  t  iar.ee. 
The  privileges  with  regard  to  the  laic  of  their  Ih.ps  and  of  their  butky 
commedifies,  and  the  caly  terms  on  which  thecepofirof  their  gcocs  is 
pow  allowed  in  France,  during  a  given  term,  tend  to  make  Fniuc;  tht 
face  cf  rejort  to  Americans  in  Europe.  7  he  brencii  promife  tu  rc«! 
American  adventurers  all  tne  advantages  which  themielves  enjoy  in  ili«i 
Levant  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  tne  itlunds  leading  to  it.  VV'hat  recon:- 
penfe  the  French  expefi  for  thefe  valuable  coiiccllions  is  a  qucition  kr 
politicians  10  determine. 

The  original  and  the  tranilation  of  this  commercial  treaty  are  printed 
in  oppofiie  columns. 

Art.  36.  The  King^  on  the  Prcfecution  of  R.B.  Bremmett^  DcSlor  sf 
Fh}J:Ct  ogainjl  A.  Archer^  hjq.  The  n.vbo!e  op  the  Arguments  made  uje 
in  the  King  Bench  for  and  agaifi  the  Defendant  in  Pthchudmas 
^  trm  lafi^nx'hcn  Sentence  nxas  pronounced  on  him\  and  alfo  the  Ajjiiti^'v:ts 
read  on  the  Part  of  the  Profecutory  and  tbofe  not  permitted  to  he  e.xhi- 
hlitd  or  read  on  the  Part  of  the  Defendant ;  together  ^ivith  the  Sen¬ 
tence.  Taken  in  Short-hand  hy  fofeph  Gurne)^  and  publifed  at  /*- 
Requefi  cf  mar  y  cf  the  DefendauPs  Friends^  Folio.  2s.  Law.  Lon- 
do^r/gS. 

7'his  is  a  trial  for  an  afiTault,  wherein  it  appears,  from  evidence 
brouh'ht  before  the  court,  that  defendant  attacked  the  piaintift*  wan¬ 
tonly"  and  with  great  violence  in  the  houfe  of  the  lat.ter.  Frovocatian 
there  was  none,  unlcfs  a  civil  application  to  know  the  price  of  a  houie 
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belonging  to  the  defendant,  which  was  for  fale,  may  be  conftrued  into 
provocation.  But  it  came  out  that  defendant  had,  previous  to  his  at¬ 
tack,  entertained  a  very  unjaftifiable  rancour  to  plaintiff,  and  cook  the 
firft  opT>ortunily  of  deliberate  revenge.  His  behaviour  has  been  very 
properfy  cenfured  by  the  court,  who  have  condemned  the  defendant 
to  three  months  imprilonment  in  the  King’s-Benph  prifon,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  find  fecunty  tor  his  good,  behaviour  for  the  fpace  of  fevea 
years. 

Art.  37.  on  the  malignant  ulcerated  Sore  "Throat  ;  containing 

Refe^ions  nn  its  Caufes  and  fatal  Effeds  in  1787  ;  fwith  a  remarkabli 
Caje  a'ccorrpanifd  as^tth  large  pur  fit  Spots  ail  oa'er  the  Body  ;  a  Alorti/i-^ 
cation  of  the  Legy  ksc.  By  Hi  Hi  am  Ro^vleyy  il/.  D,  Member  of  ihr 
Vniwfty  of  Oxferdy  the  Royal  College  of  Phyf dans  in  London  ^  If  Cm 

To  njolich  are  odded^  Animaduerfi^ns  on  the  frefent  Dejeds  in  treating 
the  Difordery  impro^jed  and  fiucclsful  Methods  of  Cure y  and  an  Account 
of  a  ne  vo  Species  of  temporary  Madnefs,  (fc,  8  VO.  2S.  6d.  Nourfc. 
London,  178s, 

From  the  title-page  of  this  pamphlet  we  expefted  to  have  met  with 
feme  additional  infbrma:ion  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  malignant, 
ulcerated  fore  throat ;  .  but  we  have  been  difappointed.  Dr.  Rowley 
has  made  no  new  obfervation  on  the  nature  or  treatment  of  the  difeale; 
but  he  enforces,  with  a  laudable  earneftnefs,  though  with  too  much 
amplification  and  unneceiTary  repetition,  the  method  of  cure  which  hoi 
been  recommended  by  the  latell  writers  on  the  fubje^.  The  treatife, 
however,  even  on  account  of  thofe  repetitions,  may  be  ufeful  to  young 
praftitioners.  With  regard  to  the  new  fpecies  of  madnefs  which  the 
author  mentions,  the  defeription  of  it,  not  to  fay  the  proof  of  its 
e.xiftencc,  is  fo  unfatisfadory  as  to  admit  of  no  obfervation.  Dr.  Row- 
ley  ieems  to  have  in  contemplation  a  variety  of  other  works,  \Vhichr  per^ 
haps  may  prove  more  interdling  to  medical  readers. 

Art.  38.  A  Sermon y  preached  at  King  (ion  upon  Thamesy  cn  Sundc^ 
Feb,  ig,  1786,  upon  the  Death  of  Captain  Richard  Piercey  Qotnmander 
of  the  Halfeojoell  EaftAndiamany  ntjhich  n,vas  loft  off  the  JJland  of  Pur» 
beck  on  Friday y  fan.  6,  1786.  By  the  Reas,  Matthew  RainCy  A,  film 
Fellmo  of  Trinity -College  y  Cambridge »  8vo.  IS.  Kearfley.  London, 
1786. 

1  A  plain  pra^lical  difeourfe  on  the  very  mournful  cataftrophe  to  which 
it  alludes.  The  following  (hort  character  of  Captain  Pierce  is  modeft 
and  well  drawn  :  “  The  afFc<ftion  with  which  he  difeharged  the  fc- 
vcral  duties  of  domeftic  life ;  the  ready  bounty  with  which  he  afliHed 
neceffity  ;  and  the  honeft  warmth  by  which  he  fhewed  the  iincerity  o^' 
his  friendihip  ;  were  all  virtues  fo  eminently  confpicuous  in  him  that 
>vc  cannot  wonder  they  (hould  have  gained  him  univeffal  admiration 
iod  cllcem.  He  neither  fuffered  the  interefting  avocations  of  fortune, 
Jior  the  cares  of  an  adive  and  perilous  employment,  fo  far  to  engrofs 
his  attention  as  to  make  him  forgetful  of  that  Being  from  whom  How 
Hi  the  blefilngs  and  benefits  of  life,  and  in  whofe  hands  are  riches  and 
i^verty,  honour  and  difgrace,  plcafure  and  pain,  and  life  and 
teach.”  ■  . 
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For  the  ENGLISH  REFIEJV. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


For  APRIL  1788. 


GREAT-BRITAIN. 


TaU  ring  a  profound  peace  among  the  maritime  powers 
Great-lkitain  never  enjoyed  more  confequence  in'the 


Icale  of  nations  than  at  the  prclent  moinerit.  I'hoiigh  latelv 
divefted  of  territorial  pofleffions,  the  inoft  extenlive  evt 
known  fince  the  fall  of  the  ancient  monarchies,  Ihe  main 
tains  her  native  grandeur  with  a  dignity  which  commands 
tinivcrlal  admiration.  By  the  United  States  of  America  fhc 
is  Hill  regarded  as  the  power  whofe  friendlhip  is  moft  fa 
vourable  to  their  profperity.  In  Europe  her  alliance,  her 
commercial  intcrcourfe,  or  her  political  mediation,  are 
courted  by  the  Ibvereigns’  of  every  climate.  In  Afia  the 
glory  of  her  euapire  furpafles  whatever  was  before  conceived 
of  acquired  dominion.  And,  that  no  part  of  the  world  may 
be  exempted  from  her  aufpicious  influence,  the  is  now 
making  a  magnanimous  effort  for  extending  to  the  inhabi 
tants  of  Africa  the  bleflings  of  liberty  and  peace.  Our 
Koinmercial  treaty  with  France  appears  to  operate  in  a  man 
ner  the  moft  advantageous  to  Hritith  I'ubjedfs  ;  while  with 
the  Dutch,  at  length  happily  recovered  from  their  late  in 
fatuation,  we  have  concluded  a  new  alliance,  which  pro 
mifes  to  be  more  efieff  ual  and  permanent  than  the  former. 

Such  is  at  prefent  the  ftate  of  the  nation  with  rel'peft  to 
foreign  countries.  The  prolpedf  of  our  domeftic  affairs  is 
not  lefs  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  a  political  obferver.  The 
national  finances,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  public 
debt,  were  never  in  a  more  profperous  condition;  and,  front 
additional  improvements  propofed  in  the  colleftion  of  the 
revenue,  there  is  the  ftrongelf  reafon  to  expedl  that  they 
will  be  brought,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  a  ftate  of  yet  greater 
perfeftion.  New  canals,  in  various  quarters,  have  been  for 
years  increafing  the  internal  trade  of  the  Britifh  inhabitant 
wafte  lands  are  daily  fubmitting  to  the  cultivation  of  in 
duftry  ;  and  the  great  augmen^tion  of  buildings,  both  » 
town  and  country,  affords  an  undeniable  proof,  that  the 
number  and  wealth  of  the  people  are  in  a  flourifiting  pro- 
trrcfiion.  In  Scotland  the  fpirit  of  commercial  enterpthf 
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diffufcs  with  that  of  liberty  ;  and  the  Irifli  experience  a  de¬ 
gree  of  profperity  unknown  to  their  anceftors  trom  their  late 
Mlitical  emancipation. 

MR.  HASTINGS. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Haftings.  proceeds  apace ;  and,  fhould  it 
be  produ£tive  of  no  other  effeift,  afiurds  an  opportunity, 
which  happens  not  often,  of  .dilplaying  the  dignity,  of  the 
patricians  of  Great-Britain,  when  afTembled  on  impor¬ 
tant  occafions,  in  their  judicial  capacity.  It  is,  however,  a 
iingular  circumltance  that  an  impeachment  preferred  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  fhould  be  regarded  by  the  nation  with 
an  alraoft  total  unconcern  for  the  fuccefe  of  the  prol'ccution, 
and  even  with  lentiments  of  general  attachment  to  the  per- 
fon  and  charadfer  of  the  acculcd ;  a  ftrong  proof  that  Britilh 
generofity  is  fuperior  to  every  prejudice  which  might  atfedl 
the  diftribution  of  juftice,  or  derogate  from  the  claims  of 
honeft  fame. 

FRANCE. 

The  prelent  fituation  of  France  Is  a  contrail  to  that  of 
Great-Britain.  Her  political  importance  aftonilhingly  re¬ 
duced,  the  intrigues  of  her  court  fruftrated,  and  even  her 
national  faith  openly  violated,  lire  is  obliged  to  be  an  un¬ 
willing  fpedlator-  of  the  renewal  of  ancient  amity  between 
England  and  the  Uni^d  Provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  molt 
unprovoked  confederacy  ever  formed  for  the  deftrudlion  of 
her  Ottoman  ally.  Lulled  in  the  foft  fetters  of  a  temporary 
matrimonial  alliance,  Ihe  either  feems>  not  to  fufpecl  the 
danger  which  mult  refult  from  fuccefs  attending  the  Imperial 
operations,  or  Ihe  lacrifices  both  her  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  interefts  to  a  precarious  tranquillity,  enjoj'ed  at  prelent 
without  fatisfadtion,  and  w'hich  will  be  repaid,  afa  future 
period,  by  the  reviving  animofity  of  her  aggrandized  and 
inveterate  rival.  France  is  not  lefs  diftradted  in  her  views 
abroad  than  unhappy  in  her  domeflic  fituation.  Her 
finances  are  deranged  to  fuch  a  degree  that  even  the  greatelt 
retrenchments  pradlicable  cannot  immediately  rellore  them 
to  a  ftate  of  profperity.  Her  commerce,  upon  the  whole, 
at  leaft  with  Great-Britain,  feems  to  be  maintained  more  by 
importation  than  export ;  and,  by  an  incompatible  policy, 
while  lhe  is  gral'ping  with  eagernel's  at  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  to  her  fubjedls,  Ihe  is  Itruggling  for  defpotifm.  The 
flame  of  revolt  w'hich  Ihe  foftered  in  America  recoils  on  the 
vitals  of  France ;  and,  -though  fmothered  for  a  time  by  the 
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habits  of  popular  fubjeftion,  it  will  yet  break  forth  with  ir- 
reliftiblc  rage,  and  in  the  end  extinguifh  her  monarchy. 

CONFEDERACY  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  CROWNS. 

This  is  one  of  the  inofl  formidable  confederacies  recorded 
in  the.anilals  of  human  kind;  .and,  vvhat  renders  it  the 
more  remarkable,  it  feems  to  have  been  framed  upon  nj 
principle  of  national  juftice  or  fccurity,  but  with  the  rel'olu- 
lion,  almoft  openly  avowed,  of  extirpating  an  eftablilheJ, 
and  to  them  an  inoffenfiye,  potentate  from,  the  political 
fyftem  of  Europe.  Thefe  powerful  confederates,  thcugli 
differing  in  fex  and  charafter,  are  congenial  at  leall  in  the 
fenliments  of  exorbitant  ambition.  The  Ruffian,  with  a 
mafeuline  vigour  of  mind,  has  alternately  fullied  and  adorned, 
by  her  vices  and  her  virtues,,  the  throJie  of  her  barbarian 
predectflbrs  ;  while  the  Auftrian,  lefs  l)old  and  firm  in  hn 
conduft,  but  untainted  with  the  weaknefs  of  fuperfliiion, 
has  hitherto  chiefly  confined  his  political  enterprifes  to  dila* 
pidations  of  the  church.  The  Imperial  affociates  have  at 
length  commenced  their  operations ;  but,  as  yet,  withoi! 
much  fuccets.  Their  force,  though  inferior  in  point  of 
jiumbers  to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  infinitely  exceeds  it  in  vi- 
gour  and  difcjpline ;  nor  can  it  be  much  reduced  by  defer- 
lion  in  a  country  lb  remote  from  their  own,  and  among  a 
people  equally  barbarous  and  hoftile.  But  the  political  al¬ 
liance  of  Ruffians  and  Auftrians  cannot  boaft  the  unanimitj 
of  the  Berfian  multitude  ;  and,  fhould  dilfenfion  once  find 
its  way  into  the  confederated  camps,  adieu  to  all  the  flatter¬ 
ing  hopes  of  vidfory,  conquelt,  and  renown.  Their  ene¬ 
mies,  it  mull  be  admitted,  are  not  infpired  with  that  ardent 
fpirit  of  liberty  which  actuated  the  Grecian  republics  of  old 
againd  the  Berfian  invader ;  but  they  are  animated,  in 
battle,  with  an  enthufiafm  unknown  to  the  troops  of  other 
nations.  The  union  of  the  two  potentates  is  an  alliance  oi 
intererts,  not  of  affedtion  or  efteem  ;  and,  independently  or 
the  numerous  accidents  by  .which  the  fuccefs  of  ' their  entei- 
prife  ‘may  be  affedted,  it  will  be  found  no  eafy  tafk  to  cun- 
dudl  the  operations  of  an  oftenfive  w^ar  upon  any  determi¬ 
nate  plan  that  will  fuit  alike  the  extreme  avidity  of  both 
parties.  Without  fufficiently  alarming,  they  have  excited 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  by  their  military  preparatioi.'; 
and  may  at  laft  provoke  its  derifion. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  new  fovereign  of  Bruffia  feems  ambitious  to  emulate* 
in  the  department  of  date,  the  fame  of  his  great  prede- 

cefior; 
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ccffor;  and  that  he  is  not  deftitute  of  finrit,  vigour,  and 
enterprUe,  the  world  has  lately,  in  the  lettlenient  .of  Hol¬ 
land,  beheld  an  unequivocal  proof.  So  far  as  yet  appears, 
he  has  threatened  no  obftruftion  to  the  meafures  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  allies;  but  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude  that  he  is 
really  unintereltcd  in  the  contingent  refult  of  their  expedi¬ 
tion,  It  would  be  unreaibnable  to  fuppofe  that,  with  an 
example  before  his  eyes  fo  recent  as  theatfair  of  Bavaria,  he 
fhould  not  apprehend  more  pernicious  efteds'from  a  far 
greater  acccHion  of  territory  to  the  Auifrian  dominions 
though  fituated  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  empire.  V'e  may 
be  allured  that  he  watches  the  iflue  of  the  Imperial  oj)er- 
atiens  wdth  a  degree  of  Iblicitude  inleparable  from  the  jea- 
foufy  and  prudent  circumfpe^tion  of  a  wile  king.  But  he 
IS  conneded  with  the  Borte  by  no  ties  of  commercial  interell 
to  excite  his  immediate  interpolition  ;  and  the  emperor  may 
be  attacked  with  greater  liiccefs  when  his  army  been 
weakened,  and  his  relburces  exhaulted  by  Ibme  exertion, 
than  in  the  outfet  of  the  war,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  alliance, 
when  he  would  be  alhlled  with  all  the  vengeance  of  an  im¬ 
placable  eniprefs,  counteraded  in  the  })roi'ccution  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite  projedf,  and  dil'appointed  in  fangiilnc  expedations. 

SPAIN. 

•  N 

This  once  powerful  kingdom  was  for  ages  the  terror  of 
Europe,  and  afpired  to  be  the  arbitrels  of  nations.  By  a 
leries  of  fortunate  events,  and  an  ambition  peculiarly  relt- 
lefs,  file  role,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  to  an  almolt  unex¬ 
ampled  pitch  of  grandeur,  until,  ii\toxicatcd  with  fucccis, 
and  reverfing  every  maxim  of  policy,  Ihe  haliened  the  dc- 
‘  dine  of  a  conftitution  which,  In  the  days  of  its  vigour,  ran- 
facked  both  land  and  fea  in  the  purl'uit  of  dominions  and 
riches;  of  dominions  which  proved  pernicious  by  their 
great  extent,  and  of  riches  yet  more  fatal  as  produdive  of 
national  property.  Such  is  now  the  condition  of  Spain  that 
Ihe  may  view  with  a  jealous,  but  Icarcely  can  with  a 
vindidive  eye,  the  military  enterprifes  of  other  Kuropeaa 
powers.  I'here  leems,  however,  to  be  a  myltery  in  her 
prefect  naval  preparations,  it  not  mifreprefented,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  little  time  to  unfold.  The  equipment  of  fever.tecn 
or  eighteen  fail  of  the  line  is  a  force  beyond  all  proportion 
to  any  danger  which  can  be  threatened  by  the  depreJati'on 
of  Barbary  cortairs.  If  it  is  intended  to  dilpute  with  the 
Ruflian  fleet  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  politive 
remonflrance  to  that  purpole  might  have  precluded  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  armament,  and  mull,  according  to  the  pradic e 
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of  all  civilized  nations#  be  an  indilpenfable  prelude  to  its 
exertion. 

THE  OTHER  POWERS  OF  EUROPE. 

Thefe  are  all  the  other/nations  which  at  prefent  make  any 
prominent  figure  in  the  politics  of  Europe  :  with  relpeft  to 
the  others  which  merit  any  attention,  it  will  be  fufticient  to 
give  them  a  place  in  the  back-ground  ot  our  pidfure. 

Portugal,  notwithltanding  her  vicinity  to  Spain,  continues 
to  enjoy,  through  the  jealoufy  of  other  powers,  that  tolerated 
independence  which  llie  could  neither  aflert  by  her  own  na¬ 
tive  Itrength,  nor  the  talents  of  the  houfe  of  Braganza.  The 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  dilplays  monarchical  1‘plendour  in 
■  the  pleafures  of  campanian  luxury.  Sardinia  fits  leciire  in 
the  faftnelFes  which  nature  has  planted  around  him.  Hol¬ 
land;  which  had  long  been  in  a  Itate  of  liagnation,  refinues 
her  commercial  activity.  And  Sweden  and  Denmark',  once 
diftinguilhed  planets,  are  now'  content  to  acT,  occaiionally, 
as  dependent  latellities  to  the  more  luminous  powers  that 
move  in  the  political  hemilphere. 

.  SCOTCH  REFOIIIM. 

The  moderate  claims  of  freedom  made  by  the  burgelTes 
of  Scotland  are,  we  iinderlland,  to  be  immediately  lubniitted 
to  the  wifdom  and  jullice  of  parliament.  On  the  probable 
.fate  of  their  application  it  w'ould  be  prefumptuous  in  us  to 
decide*  But  their  moderation,  their  Ipirit,  and  perlever- 
ance,  in  fo  good  a  caufe,  we  cannot  but  commend  ;  and  they 
ought  to  derive  hope  and  confidence  from  the  rcfiedlion  that 
they  are  now  to  prelent  their  appeal  before  a  tribunal  whole 
penetration,  directed  to  the  real  nature  and  effecis  of  the 
i’yftems  complained  of,  will  not  fufter  itfelf  to  be  milled  by 
the  partial  and  illufive  reprelentations  of  interclted  men,  or 
by  the  glols  of  the  name  of  ancient  conllitution,  with  which 
it  is  attempted  to  preferve  and  fandtify  iJavery,  abule,  aad 
corruption  in  borough  government. 
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